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Within the Family Circle 


is small because... 


First—The postal cards and letters received in 
answer to whether this department should be con- 
tinued are still coming in. 


Second, the Secretary who gathers these notes and 
does the extra curricula reading to find new sources 
of ideas, inspiration and general information, has 
had one pair of hands plus one pair of eyes doing 


double duty. 


I wanted to get into this issue news about the 
Western Arts Convention Program which Ray Cote, 
General Program Chairman, has sent to the magazine. 
I also wanted to tell you about some grand books 
about Indians distributed by one of the finest Indian 
colleges we have—The Haskell Institute of Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


Here are two Indian books published by the Educa- 
tional Division and which can be purchased through 
Haskell Institute of Lawrence, Kansas. Seldom do 
you find such delightful books as the ‘Little Herder 
in Spring’’ and ‘‘Who Wants to Be a Prairie Dog?’ 
Excellent readers for use in the second and third 
qrades. 


“Who Wants to Be a Prairie Dog’’ has been 
written by Ann Clark and illustrated by Van Tish- 
nahninnie in such an interesting manner that I defy 
anyone whether he be seven or seventy to start 
reading this book without wanting to find out what 
happened to the little Indian boy who was too slow, 
who had the same trouble getting up in the morning 
as most of us do and who fell down into a Prairie 
Dog's house where he learned what a terrible thing 
it was to be slow and not to hurry. It is an Indian 
“Alice in Wonderland” story and you'll enjoy every 
single word of it and I am sure the youngsters will too. 
The single copy price is 50 cents, but when you pur- 
chase this reader in quantities it may be obtained for 
only 30 cents each, and what a 30 cents worth of 
instruction and interesting information it gives you. 


“Little Herder in Spring’’ by Ann Clark and illus- 
trated by Hoke Denetsosie. Here is a book which 
would be excellent in the second and third grades 
because as I said before it is interesting whether you 
are seven or seventy. There is something about these 
Indian books absolutely fascinating. Now this little 
shepherd happens to be a little girl who lives in a 
round house, not where they keep the engines but 
where the Indians live and what they call hogans. 
One of her greatest causes of loneliness is the fact 
that she has no little girls to play with so she tells 
about her experience with a cat for a companion and 
then how she found a puppy and how the life of 
raising sheep affects the childhood of youngsters. 
You will like it every word and you will appreciate 
that here is an excellent reader without a single 
mention of a fire engine, a truck, a bus, an automo- 
bile, a steamship, or a tall building, in fact, you will 
rub elbows with nature in a reader such as this 
Price 50 cents in single copy and in quantities 30 
cents. 


Remember the place to send for these booklets— 
The Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 








1400 Illustrations to make your 
art lessons better and easier 


The Art Teacher 


by the Editor of SCHOOL ARTS, Pedro J. Lemos 


Imagine having in your hands 492 pages—388 of them 
packed with illustrations giving you the most successful 
lesson ideas which other teachers have discovered—you’d 
be getting better and easier art lessons, wouldn’t you? 





The 16 instruction chapters 
cover subjects you like to use— 
drawingofobjects,trees, birds, 
and animals; paper work, 
painting and color; design; 
illustrating and blackboard 
work; modeling; lettering; 
posters; holiday projects ;toys; 
puppets; picture study—and 
an extra chapter of guidance 
in picture study list, outline 
courses of art, etc. 





PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Director Museum of Fine Arts 
Stanford University 


Editor of School Arts Magazine 


Mr. Lemos has a !ong record in 
the art education field at the 
University of California and the 
California School of Arts. He is 
author of numerous illustrated 
reference collections and books: 

“Applied Art,” “Art Ages,” 
“Indian Arts,” “‘Leathercraft,’ 
“Art Metal Craft,” “Ships in 
Decoration” and over 50 others 





492 pages—a gold mine of 
art teaching help for the grades. $9 Budget Plan, $1 Down 




























. »» How to teach cartooning 
in your classes — described 
and illustrated by a teacher 


CARTOONING 


plus good drawing 
BY HARRIETT WEAVER 


You make your drawing pupils into 
adventurers with this book. Charac- 
ters are school characters—activities, 
events, and situations are those you 
find in your school. This book was 
written and illustrated by a teacher who learned how to 
get better work through cartooning. 





Big book—51 “drawing board” size pages 
1034 "x 1334 "—23 illustrated full page lessons 

—a "aad total of 216 cartoon sketches—a 
prominent Art Director writes, “This is the 
best text I have reviewed and covers a quan- 
tity of devices and construction short cuts 
which meet a need both in art and school 
paper illustrations.” 


Price to teachers and schools . . . $2.50 postpaid 
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Join the Parade to Guatemala . 
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Woman of Atitlan. One of a group of textiles of Guatemalan design by Ruth 
Reeves, Guggenheim Fellowship Winner and member of the New York WPA 
Art Project. This textile mural was selected as the major wall decoration for use 
in the Mayan Inn, noted hotel at Chichicastenango, Guatemala 
Photograph from New York City Art Project, W.P.A. 
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Guatemala Indian Market Scene and Group of Guatemala Indian Weavers 
of San Antonio Pueblo from Water Color Paintings by Carolyn Bradley of 
University of Ohio Art Department, Columbus, Ohio 

















GUATEMALA WATER CARRIERS 


Indian Women of Santiago at 
the Mountain Lake of Atitlan 


Photograph by Legrand, Guatemala City 


School Aris, November 1940 




















WE VISITED GUATEMALA 


CAROLYN G. BRADLEY 


Professor of Art, Art Department 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Photographs by Legrand, Alb, Galindo, Biener, 
Eicheberger of Guatemala, and Reta deLemos 


OULD it be possible that Guatemala 
was as beautiful as friends had 
described it! Our minds, like 
kaleidoscopic picture galleries, 
were overcrowded with impres- 
sionistic scenes of natural beauty, 
" gorgeous costumes of dark-skinned 
Indians, and native habitants pictured against the 
background. We knew that Guatemala had long 
since adopted the quetzal as the emblem of her love 
of liberty because this bird cannot live in captivity. 


® There are three ways of going to Guatemala: 
boat, rail, or plane. Since nothing excels the comforts 
of the boat, we decided to take the United Fruit 
Steamship from New Orleans. Before leaving our 
home towns, we had obtained our necessary state- 
ments, including a certificate of vaccination, a state- 
ment from the police in regard to our conduct during 
the past year, a certificate from the Board of Health, 
and five photographs in addition to a passport. The 
latter was necessary in order that we could obtain 
our tourists’ cards.* 


@ We had been told that these fruit boats carried a 
huge cargo of bananas, and yet we were a little sur- 
prised when we came aboard to see what appeared 
to us to be a good share of such a load decorating 
each and all of the ship’s deck tables. Bananas were 
everywhere and their inviting color made us feel that 
we already were a step nearer our destination. 





® Our first stop was at Tela, Honduras. Imagine 
our increased enthusiasm upon finding here a Carib 
village! This would be a most interesting spot for an 
artist to paint, and we decided to return to this village 
at a later date. We saw a small nude lad climb or 
practically run up a cocoanut tree, only to bring down 
hard-shell prizes, which his elder promptly tapped, 
offering us the delicious milk. 


® The following day we arrived in Puerto Barrios 
which is one of the most important ports of the United 
Fruit Line. Half-naked Caribs loaded bananas. The 
inspector checked each stem, and trimmed the 
bananas, when necessary, with the machete, a 
treacherous looking knife and an imaginative sword 
implement. Even if such knives are made in north- 
eastern Connecticut, they retain an exotic and 
romantic appearance. 


® We wished for time—more time on the way to 
Guatemala City, to see this country which was far 
more foreign to us than the countries which we had 
formerly visited in Europe. We wanted to stop the 





*None of these requirements necessary for less than a month's stay in Guatemala 





“Mattea,’’ Indian Girl of Guatemala— 
Water Color by Carolyn G. Bradley 


train oftener to see the gorgeous tropical vegetation. 
It was not hard to understand how one could become 
trapped in tropical jungles. A close-up of this region 
has been given to many who have taken the wonderful 


trip on the Rio Dulce. 


® After a day's trip from Puerto Barrios, we reached 
Guatemala. Our train passed through the hot lands, 
tierra caliente, and the temperate valley, tierra 
templade, which is 5000 feet higher. Within only a 
few miles the altitude changed from sea level to this 
higher elevation. 


® Guatemala City, now modern and very new, was 

destroyed by an earthquake in 1917. Taxis and auto- 
mobiles replace the carriages and oxen of about 
twenty years ago. The cleanliness of the city was 
impressive. Early one morning I was awakened by 
the “swish-swish’’ of brooms and, looking out of the 
window, saw workmen sweeping the streets. No 
wonder the streets were dazzling to our eyes! 


@ Only a few blocks away from the main avenues, 
we found oxcarts, Indians with loads which always 
are delegated to the burros in Mexico, and a steady 
and colorful stream of Indians who came from the 
surrounding towns to Guatemala City. The Indian 
women from San Juan Sacatepéquez swung along in 
their strong red yellow huipils, held in place by very 
wide belts. Large shallow baskets of cut flowers or of 
fowl were balanced on their heads. The braids of hair 
wound around their heads were intertwined with 
black and purple yarn, the fringed ends hanging to 
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their shoulders. The costume of the maiden from 
San Pedro was white and purple, but equally beautiful. 
Indians often walked in single file, a typical Indian 
fashion. They seemed to be always wending their 
way to a market—a huge market, free from odors and 
ugliness as well as noise, for the Indian never raises 
his voice nor shrieks his wares. 


®@ The market, arranged in systematic order which 
characterizes the Indian, was divided into sections 
according to wares for sale. In one section, pottery 
of all kinds was shown, also painted gourds, and tiny 
' toys and whistles. In another place we found baskets, 
bags, and hammocks from Chimaltenango, Santa 
Catarina, Aguacatdn, and Amatitlan. One section 
displayed metates from Nahuala. Still another sec- 
tion had fruit and other food for sale. One hundred 
bananas could be purchased for a quarter. We 
learned that there are two hundred varieties of 
bananas grown, and soon became acquainted with 
the delicious cooking variety called platano and the 
. small ones, ciento en boca (one hundred in the 
mouth). Animals were found in another place; goats 
made peculiar noises because they were disturbed at 
being pulled away from their former masters. Indians 
came from afar with many pigs, each animal tied 
with a cord which became more tangled with every 
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In a hurry 


step, thus often halting traffic until the vociferous 
confusion was alleviated. 


® Meat that is to be sold must remain under cover. 
We noticed that the vendor surreptitiously would put 
the meat on top of the case but as soon as word was 
passed along that the inspector was coming, it was 
immediately put under cover. Later, after the police- 
man was a safe distance away, it was brought out 
again in order that the purchaser might see it better. 
The butcher shops were designated by a red flag 
floating in front of the door. 


® The Indian buyer made his purchase carefully. 
Peering into the piece of pottery he wished to pur- 
chase, he showed it questionably to his friends. If he 
did not buy, he placed it very carefully again on the 
ground. Bargaining was as interesting a pastime to 
him as it was to us, and he would deliberate over half 
a cent for a long time. My little Indian friend would 
always insist on buying the flowers for my still-life 
paintings because she, alone, could obtain a dozen 
gorgeous calla lillies for two cents. During plentiful 
times the same amount of such flowers were pur- 
chaseable for a half-cent. 


® No other country could compete with the beauties 
and interests of a Guatemalan market. Each market 
had its own individuality. Imagine a hugh ceiba tree 
extending over a market about a block in diameter! 












































Indian Girls on Market Day 


Such was the case at the market in Palin. We were 
equally entranced with Santiago de Atitlan, where all 
the women wore red halos, white blouses with 
magenta trimming around the neckline, and brilliant 
red skirts. Each market was significant of a race that 
has kept its own personality regardless of outside 
influences. 


® The one-hundred-and-fifty-foot relief map at 
Minerva Park, which was constructed in 1905 by an 
engineer named Francisco Vela, impressed us. 
Guatemala could be measured according to height 
as well as breadth, as replicas of the volcanic peaks, 
which actually reaching skyward thousands of feet, 
could testify. Plains, and waterways, where the 
replicas of rivers actually flowed, were located. A 
picture map also exists which is the work of Senor 
Sanchez Latour who is Secretary of Exterior Relations 
and really a very able artist. This map gave us a 
bird’s-eye view of Guatemala as it would be revealed 
to us in the next few months. 


®@ Last summer as we stepped into the Cosmos Book- 
store in Guatemala, the manager enthusiastically 
showed us the art gallery which he had just installed. 
Here we saw pictures of the present-day artists living 
in Guatemala. His Mayan art collection, too, is as 
impressive as it is unusual. 


® The splendid Archeological Museum was desig- 

nated to us as containing a fine collection of findings 
of the Carnegie Institute. These consist of Mayan 
relics and artifacts from Copan, Quirigtia, Uaxactin, 
and Kaminal Juyu. Not only are the stelae shown 
there, but pieces of jade, earrings or ear plugs, 
bracelets, breastplates, obsidian, knives and arrows, 
all of which made us realize more than ever that these 
were made by a great people. 


®@ The Indian’s needs are small but he possesses a 
contentment that has always characterized his race. 


Mother and Child. 

Child’s cap pulled 

down to avoid evil 
eye of camera 


This mother below 
saw no evil eye 








He has few material possessions but he enjoys the 
blessings bestowed on his country, for nature is at 
its best in this climate. Poinsettias, twenty to thirty 
feet tall, decorated the patios of the thatched cottages. 
Is it not this contentment that may account for the 
fact that old age is serenely attained? In Antigua, 
alone, in 1937 there were ten Indians over 100 years 
old. One of my models, near San Juan del Obispo 
was said to be 135 years old. 


® The thatched cottages of the Indians seemed 
barren to us. The furniture usually consisted of a bed 
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The Guatemala Indian’s weavings are appreciated the world over wherever fine, 
beautiful weaving is appreciated. Pre-Columbian Aztec codex illustrations show the 
same type of loom in use as that used today in Guatemala 
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animal, and plant motifs intricately embroidered 


’ 


s tapestry woven bird 
into their weaving is admired and studied by weavers from many other countries 
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The Guatemalan 
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TERY 


Pottery is a very important and well done part of the life of the natives of 
Guatemala. The women of Guatemala of all ages are the water carriers 

















Pottery is shaped on primitive types of wheels, fired in simple kilns, decorated with free-hand, 
spontaneous brush decorations and much of the pottery is glazed in interesting colors 
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and hammock for a child, a small stool, a petate or 
straw mat, a few kitchen utensils such as water jars, 
metate for grinding corn, and an earthen griddle for 
making the tortillas. Sometimes a small cottage serves 
as a shrine, where a picture of a saint is displayed 
with an offering, consisting of dried food, flowers, and 
perhaps a picture which one of the children has made 
in school. 


® The woman’s costume, a mixture of both pre- 
conquest and conquest days, despite the bright colors 
used by the Indians, never appears harsh or inhar- 
monious due to the fading which results from exposure 
to the brilliant sunlight and the vigorous washing 
done by pounding the wet garments on stones. 


@ The Auipil, or blouse, is a beautiful creation of which the 
Indian woman can well be proud. During our initiation to a 
Guatemalan market, a friend was so overwhelmed with the beauty 
of one Auipil that she followed the Indian around all morning 
begging to buy it. The wearer possessed still another blouse, worn 
underneath the outer one, for warmth. The blouses are usually 
made of cotton on a hand loom. The weaver attaches one end- 
stick to a column or trunk of a tree. The other end-stick is attached 
to a tumpline passed around the hips. A pile of colored cottons, 
usually in a small basket, are neatly placed by her side and from 
all this the weaver weaves different designs from memory. Finger 
weaving makes these textiles look very much like embroidery. 
This type of weaving cannot be duplicated by machinery. 


@ The method of wearing the Auipil differs in various com- 
munities. Some are stitched under the armhole, others are left 
loose and neatly folded forward and backward, so that the Auipil 
is held firmly in place under the arms. Huipils vary in length— 
some are short and worn with the flesh showing between the 
blouse and the skirt, others come to the waist and hang loosely, 
while still others are tucked inside the skirt with the extra length 
serving as a petticoat. There are different huipils for different 
occasions; some for church only, others worn at fraternal festiv- 
ities and weddings. 


@ Head-ribbons called cintas and tocoyales are an important 
item of dress for most Indian girls. The tocoyales consist of 
strands of wool cord twisted through the braids and often extend 
beyond the ends of the braids, which are arranged in various ways 
around the head. 


@ The Indian woman usually goes barefoot. Shoes are an un- 
important article and far too expensive for the Indian, although 
much coveted by some. One day, while in Guatemala City, Matea, 
my little Indian friend, looked most wistfully at the window where 
footwear was displayed—these were ‘‘muy bonita’”’ to her. 


@ The added decoration of jewelry is worn in the form of neck- 
laces, earrings, and rings. Some necklaces display coins while 
others consist of grotesque and humorous figures. Corals and 
coins sometimes end with a silver cross. In many sections, the 
bright glass types similar to Christmas tree ornaments have taken 
the place of coin necklaces or chachales. Earrings vary in size, 
and are worn by all. Even three-year old little Ines, who posed for 
us, wore tiny earrings. 


@ A useful but ornamental addition to the costume is the servil- 
leta which is used to cover baskets as well as to carry different 
objects. It was not long before we observed that the Indian wove 
her own servilleta more carefully than the ones she sold to the 
tourist. We would usually try to persuade her to sell her own 
which although worn and soiled was much more interesting. 


@ The refajes or skirts made on the foot-loom by men vary in 
length. There are the wrap-around skirts which are five feet long, 
and the pleated skirts which contain as much as twelve yards. 
The material for the skirts is sold in standard lengths called cortes. 














The lengths vary, some being very long, even reaching below 
the ankles. The Maxenos in Chichicastenango, however, wear 
dresses only to their knees in length. 


@ Shawls usually take the place of the second Auipil. These 
are of different styles and made of silk, cotton, and wool. Only 
once did I wish the Guatemalan Indian wore anything like the 
Mexican; that was when I compared the more graceful and 
madonna-like fashion in which the Mexican Indian wears her 
shawl, or rebozo. The Indian from Guatemala may fold her shawl 
neatly over her arm or may fold it many times and put it on her head 
unless it is needed for warmth. Other Indians wear the middle 
part of the shawl in front, with the ends thrown toward the back or 
in a more common way, as one drapes a cape around the shoulders 
throwing the left end over the right shoulder. 


@ The Guatemalan Indian belts would be the delight of any girl 
in the United States. They wear narrow belts, medium belts, and 
wide belts, which are woven on narrow looms. Some are plain 
while others have all types of decoration and fringe. Still others 
we saw had bright woolen balls at the end which swung with the 
movement of the hips as the Indian gracefully ‘‘trotted”’ to market. 
A belt also helps to hold a baby in an upright position on the 
mother’s back. 


@ Tzutes, similar to servillettas or carrying cloths, are usually 
more highly decorative and woven colorful. The tzute serves as a 
headpiece for the men or is draped around the hat. 


@ The children are dressed much as their parents. They even 
wear the shawl in a similar manner, often holding a chicken 
instead of a baby. Caps called manteras adorn the babies’ heads. 
If a person with the “evil eye’’ passes by, the mother pulls the cap 
down over the infant's eyes in order to protect the child. This cap 
is also said to be worn for three months to prevent the ears from 
standing out. 


@ One can well believe that the men’s clothes at one time were 
ever lovlier and more picturesque than the costumes of the 
women. For example, the costume worn by the men in San Martin 
Chile Verde has the sleeves and tzute of the fine red weaving of 
that section, which is enhanced by the black woolen over-costume. 
The small but muscular men from Solola, wear stiff woolen jackets 
with butterfly designs appliqued on the back. Each jacket has 
numerous pockets, the greater the number of pockets, the higher 
the cost of the jacket. Rodilleras, or aprons are worn over knee 
breeches. We often saw these Solola men walking along the road 
or through the market while they knitted small mextates or bags 
to be sold. The men from Todas Santos are nicknamed “Uncle 
Sam's Boys” because of their red and white striped trousers. 


@ In Chichicastenango men make their own costumes. These 
men are magnificent and romantic looking in their dashing black 
woolen jackets and knee breeches. A tasselled square or tzute is 
often tied around the head. As we watched them swinging their 
machetas as they walked down the road, we imagined that we 
were living in the time of the pirates of Treasure Island. 


@ The dress of the Indian men is not complete without the carry- 
all cacaxte which is three or four feet high and secured by a 
tumpline of oxhide or a woven strip made of hennequin rope worn 
over the forehead. Small animals, vegetables, fruits, in fact, al- 
most everything can be carried in this way. Usuaully on the back 
and under the cacaxte, a heavy blanket is thrown. In addition to 
the cargo, various useful items, consisting of a small bundle of 
resinous firewood, a small bundle of garlic, a tin pot for boiling 
coffee, and a raincoat or zuyacal made of palm leaves were 
carried. 


® We shall always be grateful to the congenial 
North American who came up to the bus when we 
arrived in Antigua and suggested the Hotel Aurora 
as a delightful place to stop. Several times the 
manager of this hotel took us to places which he 
thought would be ideal for painting. The Fuente de 








Deseo and the Church of the Cross are two gem-like 
places, located in a finca, which we might easily have 
missed. Antigua is an ideal place for the artist. 
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Music everywhere. The flute and drums render plaintive primitive music 


Ruins of magnificent churches, with huge slabs of 
stone and columns are left standing and show clearly 
the grandeur that once was Antigua’s. There are 
street scenes to paint with volcanoes in the distance 
which loom upward on all sides. The small one-story 
houses are merely accents which seem even smaller, 
because of the great heights reached by these peaks. 
We could understand why many felt a “‘scarifying”’ 
feeling in this little town because of the volcanoes. 


®@ If we found the scenery too awe-inspiring to paint, 
we would resort to the more intimate scenes found in 
. the market. Then there are the public washing 
fountains where we first saw Juanita, a beautiful 
Indian girl. She was carrying a baby on her back and 
a water jar on her head. We asked Juanita to pose for 
us. The next year we were painting at the same 
fountain when a beautiful girl of about fourteen came 
to fill a water jar and we asked her also to be our 
model. We did not learn until later that she was 
Juanita’s sister, Matea. She was also an ideal model 
and was always interested in suggesting other 
Indians to pose for us. One day Matea took us to the 
home of Santos. She was an older woman and 
thought every one in the street would be curious 
when I left her cottage with the painting I had made 
of her. For that reason, she insisted that I should tuck 
it under my arm so that the “eyes from all the win- 
dows” could not see it. Santos was a good model 
in spite of the fact that every few minutes she had to 
jump up to care for the dinner for her husband, as well 
as for the other inhabitants of the patio, consisting of 
two cows, a horse, and chickens. Numerous harmless 
flies, of the ‘‘musical’’ variety, added to the “‘artistic’’ 
atmosphere. 


® Knowing Elena Logan, we realized why the 
Indians loved her as they did. She took me to the 
cottage of an Indian woman who was 135 years old. 
We felt that this old woman had lived all those years, 
and yet she beamed when she talked and her eyes 
sparkled. She had a zest for life, and not a weariness 
of age, as one may see in our fast and progressive 
lands. 


® Lake Atitlan, many times, has been compared 
with the most beautiful lakes of the world. Tantalizing 
glimpses of the lake lured us on, as we whirled around 
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the endless bends before the lake was reached. 
Finally, the realization of the entire lake was an awe- 
inspiring experience. Volcanic peaks surround the 
lake majestically. Soon the car was in the valley and 
we were ready to ford the Panajachel River which 
rushed through a channel of heaped-up boulders. 


®@ In Panajachel at the Hotel Monterrey, Senor 
Vickers more than showed his genial disposition. On 
one rainy day we asked the possibility of obtaining 
chickens in order to paint a market day still life. 
“Como no!"’ he said. We had not dreamed it would be 
so easy. Juan soon appeared with two beautiful 
chickens, one white and one red. We thought the 
sparkling white one belonged to his own flock, but 
he informed us otherwise, that his white chickens 
were too dirty and he had sent Juan to a neighbor to 
borrow a nice clean one. Juan was designated by the 
manager as caretaker all afternoon and sat ready to 
push the chickens down which he did many times as 
they bobbed up. 


® Not far from the Hotel Monterrey, we visited the 
charming home and studio of Dr. Lew Wallace, a 
retired doctor and artist. 


@ We were distressed because our time did not per- 





The native marimbas are made with varying sizes of gourds 
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ingly may be thatch covering or fired roof tile. Every turn of the road reveals another interesting picture 











Indian Chief of “Todas Santos” village 


mit us to stay longer at the lake. We had taken the 
necessary steps to insure seats on the bus, and made 
reservations a couple of days ahead of time. The bus 
came about six hours late for it had been raining for 
twelve days and there had been a few landslides. 
Landslides are always taken care of immediately but 
one had occurred that morning, leaving a huge bould- 
er in the center of the road. The Indians attempted 
to remove it with machetes. The chauffeur of our 
bus tried to call directions to them in Spanish but the 
Indians did not heed him. Then several Spaniards in 
our bus “gave him the laugh” and said the Indians 
did not speak Castillian but Quiché, and all direc- 
tions were in vain. However, the boulder was soon 
removed by some thirty men using a strong rope. 


® We continued to Santo Tomas Chichicastenango, 
passing many treacherous barrancas as we drove 
around the sharp hairpin turns. The Indians who live 





An Indian Home. Village of San Jorge 
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Mother and Daughter, Modern Mayans 


in Chichicastenango are called Maxenos, because 
Max is the Indian name for Tomas. In front of the 
village church we saw worshipers swinging clay 
censers. Rose petals and candles for offerings in the 
church were on sale nearby. The center aisle of the 
church was carpeted with rose petals and candles 
were lighted and placed upright in candlewax. Men 
approached the altar on their knees. The men con- 
fided audibly with God while their wives sat quietly 
by their sides. Just outside the church was the market. 


® Farther on we came to Quezaltenango in the 
tierra fria or cold highlands. The former Indian 
name Xelaju was changed to Quezaltenango because 
it was here that the conquerors first saw the beautiful 
bird known as the quetzal. ‘“‘Nango”’ means “‘place of"’ 
therefore, Quezaltenango means “place of the 


Quetzal.” 


® During a previous visit to Quezaltenango, we had 

become acquainted with some of the artists of this 
land. Now when we returned, a messenger brought 
us a bouquet of sweetly scented violets and two 
orchids. Accompaning this gift was a beautifully 
designed card saying “A Souvenir of the Young 
Artist of Xelaju!”’ 


® The scenery of Guatemala is accented and made 
even grander by a number of volcanoes nearby, 
including Santa Maria, Zunil, Cerre Quemado, Siete 
Orejas. There are many Indian towns near Que- 
zaltenango where the artist may paint. San Marcos 
and San Pedro are equally interesting. The women 
here wear shirts of yellow stripes and yellow huipils 
which would be the envy of anyone. The palace in 
San Marcos has been recently decorated by Rodolfo 
Galleotti-Torres, a young sculptor whose work is 
both inspired andinspiring. (Continued on page 9-a) 
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The lovely old 
fountain of the 
patio in Casa 
Popenoe, City of 
Antigua 


IVING over history through one’s imag- 
ination is one way of partly experiencing 
it but actually going through the motions 

— * is the better way and explains the use 
of pageantry and integrated school projects toward 
making history more real to the pupils. The great 
benefit in travel is that of actually seeing famous 
sites and actually to be in buildings and cities re- 
nowned for great events in the world’s history. Some 
cities such as Florence in Italy, Rouen in France, 

York in England, Rothenburg in Bavaria, Granada in 

Spain, or Athens in Greece are visited by art and 

history students because such cities are ‘museum 

cities’’ retaining so much of the ancient buildings and 
old time roadways. These things convey an air of the 
past, an ancient environment for the visitor, much 
sought after by the experienced traveler. Our neigh- 
boring Central American countries have much of the 
old charm of historical value in their old cities (cities 
very old when the Pilgrim Fathers were still in 

Holland), large cities with established governments 

of large populations. 


® Those who have read Louis Adamic’s book, ‘The 
House in Antigua,’”’ know how vividly he has por- 
trayed the medieval life of 300 years ago in the city of 
Antigua, Guatemala’s ancient capital, and in the 
second part of his book brought it down to the present 
day, telling of the reconstruction of an old home by 
two Americans, Dorothy and Wilson Popenoe. This 
fine achievement was really a recreation in that there 
was so little to rebuild upon that only immense re- 
search combined with artistic conception and an 
educated fine mind could produce its final construc- 
tion. Anyone can restore the form, but how often one 
sees a replica or restoration of some famous building, 








OLONIAL DAYS LIVED AGAIN 
The Story of Art Recreation in Old Antigua 





but the something that comes with time has not been 
attained. The patina, the unexplainable quality of 
proportions in old architecture, is so easily missed 
that the modern restoration so often is a crude echo 
of the original. 


@ After reading Adamic’s book I was determined 
sometime to see ‘‘The House in Antigua” as old world 
architecture has always intrigued me and particularly 
the enclosed home type used so extensively in Spain, 
adopted by them from the Saracens. I missed in the 
book the architectural details, the plan of the house, 
the garden details, furniture and other things which 
only a personal visit to the House in Antigua could 
cover, and in this article, by picture and description, 
I present briefly the experiences of living a delightful 
four days in “The House in Antigua.” 


® Having received a letter more than a year ago 
promising an opportunity for us to visit the famous 
home if we ever visited Guatemala, imagine our sur- 
prise to be offered the place for a number of days 
during our stay in Antigua. We had looked forward to 
seeing Antigua some day, for it has a dramatic spec- 
tacular history all its own. This center of Spanish 
government during its early colonial period, ruined 
first by a terrific water flooding from the collapsed 
crater lake on the nearby Aqua volcano, and again in 
1773; years later a second city, ruined by a devasting 
second earthquake, was abandoned by the inhabi- 
tants. This was Antigua and much of its ruins remain 


today. 


@ Only one home of many and one cathedral out of 
forty were left intact. The House of Antigua’s kitchen 
was left uninjured, the two ovens being two of the 
four left to cook bread for the refugees forced to live 
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Volcano Agua overlook Antigua dominating every vista. The 
Palace of the Captain Generals built in 1547 opposite the Plaza 
is shown in the foreground 


in the streets of the ruined city. The city was aban- 
doned and another city built, the present Guatemala 
City, but gradually the Indians who remained and a 
few of the poorer inhabitants made use of the ruins, 
for many years “‘squatting’”’ in the patios and remains 
of former ‘‘grandees”’ palaces. 


® In recent years descendants or heirs of the former 
homes have returned, repaired and restored several of 
the old places, often crudely or incorrectly, but the 
city today is the center of much interest, attracting 
many visitors and is truly a “museum city’’ conveying 
in a wonderful way the homes and the life of Spanish 
colonial days of 300 years ago. 


® Immediately we entered its borders we felt its 
relaxation. There was an air of resignment, the calm 
that comes over antique things. Oxcarts rumbled 
over the cobbled streets. Long rows of one-storied 
homes with grilled windows and simple white-walled 
fronts broken only by immense doorways presented 
restful looking street lines. Only here and there a 
gateway would be partly open, revealing a colorful 
patio of flashing brilliant ‘‘bouganvillea” or ‘‘datura’”’ 
blossoms and tropical foliage of varying colors, with 
fountains and parakeets or singing birds to show that 
the homes were lived in. Early morning as it was 
when we arrived, the tinkling bells of the goat herd 
being milked from door to door for delivery and the 
laundress with her basket of stream-washed clothing 
or the flower girl with her massive flower basket on 
her head were only a few of the interesting natives on 
the street, as our car came to the door of the Casa 
Popenoe (The House in Antigua). Our courier tapped 
the huge knocker on the door and while we waited I 
examined the huge entrance way. The doors were at 
least sixteen feet high with the little grilled opening 
the “‘mirabele’’ with a peek-a-boo opening used in 
old days to see whether ‘friend or foe’’ were visitors, 
and widely adopted nowadays in American homes to 
reveal whether the brush salesman or a guest has 
arrived. In the old days one half of the door opened 
for the horseman or both doors were opened for the 
horses and carriage. A smaller door in one of the 
half-doors permitted easy admittance to the pedestrian 
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and in the “‘saracenic’’ days this door was much small- 
er for rapid opening or closing and was known as the 
“needle’s eye.’’ Religious interpretations relating to 
the parable of the rich man’s entry to heaven make use 
of an actual ‘‘needle’s eye,”’ but the Biblical reference 
really meant the small “needle eye’’ gate as com- 
pared with the larger gateway, both used in Biblical 
times. 


®@ The typical Spanish Colonial Home is one of a 
group of units grouped around a garden patio, forming 
an enclosed space giving privacy and protection to 
the inhabitants of each home. The early wars between 
the Spanish and the Saracens and the internal strifes 
between the separate principalities encouraged the 
building of this type of enclosed home, which was 
adopted from the Saracens. The Spaniards, however, 
made their enclosed courts larger than those of the 
Saracens and their buildings less in height. This main 
patio was often used for the entry of horsemen and 
carriages which deposited their passengers in the 
court and turned to a side passage into stables, the 
entire home unit being inside the outer walls. 


® This same plan of protective building was used in 
the building of our early American block houses and 
western military posts, and many of the old Normandy 





Long rows of homes with grilled windows, and im- 
mense doorways that open into colorful flowered patios 


Chateaux used similar plans to withstand attacks and 
sieges, having their own windmills for supplying water. 


® An article recently published by a western 
editor indicated that he thought Spanish people 
built their homes with one room after another because 
they were too lazy to do a house all up at once, and 
did one room at a time only as they needed it. How- 
ever, in the very same state there are thousands of 
similar type Spanish homes being built by Americans 
who have reached the stage of wanting homes that 
are not “‘all front and no back,’’ homes giving seclu- 
sion and quiet from the ever-increasing noise of 


























The Great Bell is tolled 


American traffic. Too, home owners are finding that 
to have a satisfactory home it is an excellent idea to 
build only what present demands require and to add 
on new units when and where most needed. Also the 
best idea of all is that the enclosed patio encourages 
warmth and shelter for plant life, making possible al- 
most a tropical garden in even unfavorable climes. 
The finest homes ia the world have been those built in 
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Entrance Doorway to ‘‘Casa Popenoe.”’ The Great Gates 
of all Spanish Colonial Homes still have the smaller door 
or “needle’s eye’ of the ‘“saracenic’’ architecture 





in the ruined tower of the 
Church of San Francisco 


With these chimes by hand 


for vespers every evening 


countries where haste and speed is not necessarily a 
virtue. American homes have been built too fragil 
and carelessly and with but little thought to fine form 
and enrichments. If an American home is not finished 
within the usual prescribed 90 days contract the gen- 
eral opinion is that there is something wrong with it. 
In fact, the contractor is liable to a penalty for every 
day’s delay. No wonder but few homes so built ever 
prove lastingly satisfactory! 


® Louis Adamic describes the Spanish Colonial 
homes as the early Renaissance married to the Moor- 
ish style of “‘unimpressive exteriors, lovely inner 
courts and gardens and exuberantly rich interior 
decorations." The Spanish people “put the face, the 
heart, the color, the soul of the house inside. The 
home became a place of seclusion, a fastness of 
privacy. With some people, it was also a mark of their 
outward calm, a symbol of austerity, a statement of 
their disinclination to crass exhibitionism, a quiet 
manifestation of their inner qualities—taste, culture, 
self control.”’ 


® This explains the plans of almost all the homes 
built in Spanish colonies, excepting that a charming 
quality crept into all the work of decoration due to 
much of such work being done by Indian labor. 
Instead of the ornateness of much of the ‘‘exuberantly 
rich interior decorations’ a “peasant art’’ of more 
simplicity was produced in the carvings of stone and 
wood. The roofing tile became less mechanical in 
production and an artisticness due to the natural art 
ability of the American Indian made the New World 
Spanish buildings superior in actual art values to 
those of the Old World. 


® Our gateway knocking brought Maria, the kindly 
bright-eyed Spanish-speaking Indian guardian of the 
house, to greet us and we were soon established in a 
large two-bed bedroom about 16 by 45 feet. Two 
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These smaller photographs show the “before’’ appearance of the “House of Antigua.’ The larger view illustrates the 


“‘after’’ or recreated results by Dorothy Popenoe, resulting in inspiring others to do likewise in Guatemala colonial cities 
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Corner Grilled window. The Hidden Garden 


Shutters eliminate the need of glass 


SKETCH PLAN of “THE HLOUSEIN ANTIGUA’ 
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“trasteros’’ or clothes cupboards, chairs and a table 
or two, furnished the room. Windows opened into 
the patio porch. There was no glass anywhere in 
the house, wooden grills covered every window. Iron 
grills were also used though the wooden grills were 
used before iron grills in many homes. Wooden 
shutters were used to close the windows and shutters 
within the larger shutters or half of a shutter permitted 
different degrees of light, ventilation or privacy. 
Stone floors with native woven rugs and either hand- 
hewn beams or the native tree logs ‘“‘vegas’’ and 
plastered walls completed the room structure. Old 
paintings of former governors and notables enriched 
the walls. The use of candles and the complete 
absence of electric lights was a perfect idea to the 
colonial scheme. 


® Our meals and rooms were cared for by Maria 
assisted by her three daughters. The kitchen was a 
wonderfully built large chimney room with a stone 
counter at its base with charcoal pits on its top as a 
stove. Shelves at the sides and a window over the 
charcoal pits finished the details. A large archway 
separated the dining room from the kitchen and our 
evening meal by candlelight, with Maria and a 
daughter at their table in the kitchen with one eye on 
our every need, will be always a delightful memory, 
especially with the perfect Spanish food produced by 
Maria. 





The refectory table is in a 
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® Adjoining the kitchen, opening from the kitchen 
garden, we found the bathroom. Strange to say, we Maria and 
found a “sunken bathtub,”’ recently introduced as a = ee 
modern idea in the United States of North America. a 
This bathtub (a sketch appears with this article) was — 


built over 200 years ago. The little tub at the head ofit Conchita 
has been described as a baby’s bathtub. However, I 
asked Maria if it was a baby’s tub and she promptly 
replied in Spanish, ‘No Senor. Es donde la senora 
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The flat rooftop with the Chimney- 
ventilator tower from the kitchen 





The kitchen with chimney-ceiling and 
archway looking toward “dining room”’ 


lava su cabello cuando se la bana.” (‘No sir, it was 
where the lady washed her hair after bathing."’) 


@ While we were having our dinner, one of Maria's 
daughters would light the candles and prepare a fire 
in the “biblotecha”’ or library, using pitch wood as a 
starter. After dinner we either sat in the patio by the 











The charcoal table-stove 


“tinkling’’ fountain or read in the library, making the 
history of our temporary old home very real indeed 
by re-reading ‘The House in Antigua.”’ 


® Sketching and photographing the nearby scenes 
and parts of the old house or going to the always 
interesting Indian market and bringing back strange 
fruits and tropical vegetables for Maria to prepare for 
us, was one of our adventures. 


® The Indians of Guatemala are a nation of contented 
people, who conduct their municipalities, and the 
government encourages their arts and crafts. They 
take pride in their villages and retain their identity. 
It was a treat to find a country of Indians though 
receiving small salaries, all busy and active. In no 
other country have the Indians been throttled as in 
our own, where until very recently a dead Indian was 
the only ‘‘good Indian” and their religion and rituals 
and art work so discouraged. We forced our Indians 
as mere children to leave their homes to ‘‘American- 
ize’’ them in distant schools where they were pun- 
ished if at each week's assemblies they could not give 
the pledge of neither having talked or listened to their 
Indian language. 


® To delve but little into the chapters of our Western 
States Indian history is to uncover very black pages of 
history that largely resulted in the extermination of a 
group of people who created the loveliest basketry 
ever made, veritable ‘‘woven poems of beauty’’ which 
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The little costume figures made by Tomas and Juanita 
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with symbols recorded their history and prayers to 
their Great Father. 


® It was therefore a delightful experience for me to 
find in Guatemala an Indian race, conquered but not 
exterminated, a race that retains its individuality, not 
one that has become dejected through abuse. 


® The colorful Indian market on Mondays at Antigua 
partly held among picturesque church ruins is alone 
worth a trip to Antigua. Interesting pottery and in- 
cense burners made in the primitive pottery works in 
Antigua, the wonderful tapestry weavings from the 
nearby village of San Antonio de Laguna, and flowers 
and fruits of every color make a scene unsurpassed 
for beauty even in any Old World market. 


® A small lad of some ten years attached himself 
during our first market trip to carry our purchases. 
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Sketch from Original Portrait in Casa Popenoe of Pedro 
Betancourt, benefactor of the Indians in Colonial times. 
Indians still worship him and pray at his tomb 


Any white person carrying bundles loses ‘“‘face’’ with 
a native in our Southern continent. Therefore nu- 
merous boys or girls or adults are on hand to be of 
service. Our little assistant “Tomas” brought his 
“assistant’’ next day, a sister, “Juanita’’ and they both 
trudged happily ahead of us with our purchases. 
These two ‘“‘mosos’’ are seen in our photograph of the 
Gate Entrance to the ‘House in Antigua”’ as they were 
waiting for us to catch up with them. The third market 
day Juanita had her baby sister entwined on her back, 
undoubtedly her “‘assistant’’ for Juanita disentangled 
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Senor Humberto Garavito, prominent Guatemalan artist, 
who painted the portraits needed for Casa Popenoe. 
The painting above is of Alvarado 


her burden from the ‘‘rebosa”’ or long narrow shawl 
and revealed a row of minute little figures which she 
said she and her brother made to sell. The figures 
were less than an inch high but rather accurate cos- 
tumes of different tribes. Tomas was anxious to learn 
more English and so I checked on his English and he 
was happy when I agreed to do so if he would check 
on my Spanish, so we progressed famously. 


@ Each day’s ending found us retracing our steps, ex- 
ploring the “hidden garden” with its “rosary” path- 
way, going to the roof top past the dove-cotes used by 
the former Spanish Don Luis for his 200 messenger 
pigeons, and then the wonderful vista of the surround- 
ing beautiful mountains with Agua Volcano dominat- 
ing the skyline. With evening approaching we could 
see the great bells in the San Francisco church ruins 
sending their vesper message as the two sacristan’s 
sons swung the clappers by hand. This we knew 
would bring many Indians from their simple domi- 
ciles to pray again at the shrine of Hermano Pedro 
de Betancourt, great saint to the Mayan Indians, for he 
gave his life to bettering their lot and arranged 
medical care, establishing hospitals and an order of 
nurses for their needs. As the evening waned, can- 
dlelights appeared throughout the city homes and we 
knew another medieval day was finished too soon in 
the old incomparable City of Antigua in the hos- 
pitable country of Guatemala. 
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HE very name of the 
oxcart brings the 
thought of an unat- 
tractive means of 
transport, rough and 
primitive, perhaps 
just a pair of wheels 
and a platform, awk- 
wardly trudging be- 
hind a team of oxen. 

But in Costa Rica, due to particular needs in trans- 

portations, the oxcart has developed through the 

years, and has come to occupy a special place in the 
life of the country and in its folk-lore. 





® Since the days of the colonization, most of the 
Spanish settlers came to live in the highlands of the 
interior, cutting trails into the mountain ranges that 
cross and surround the Central Plateau. As roads 
were built down to the seacoasts, oxcarts were 
found to be best suited for transportation on their 
steep, winding routes, deep with mud all through the 
rainy season. 


® Until the advent of the coast-to-coast railroads, 
they were our main commercial vehicle, carrying the 
yearly coffee crops down to Puntarenas in long 
caravans, and coming back with all sorts of imported 
merchandise. Even now, when business relies on 
train, truck and plane, oxcarts are in constant use in 
connection with all forms of agriculture. 


® Adapting itself to the special type of work it was 
to do, the oxcart grew to be better built, conscien- 
tiously and solidly made. And parallel with its prog- 
ress in efficiency, it followed an evolution as a subject 
for decoration. 


®@ In its definitive form, our oxcart has solid wooden 








The painted oxcarts of Costa Rica have become a subject for decoration 


wheels, carved either out of a single piece of timber 
or of wedge-shaped pieces held tight by metal tires. 
The sides of the strong body are held up by four up- 
rights, offering, with the frame, a tempting array of 
flat surfaces and narrow spaces to the color-loving 
imagination of the Costa Rican country folk, further 
spurred by the brightness of a protective coat of red- 
lead or of blue-gray paint. It is assumed that the 
ornate decoration of churches inspired the simple 
minds of the “‘campesinos’’ to create the gay and 
fanciful designs on the ox-carts. Once it ‘‘caught,”’ it 
spread all over our land, giving rise to many local 
styles in decoration, reflecting the character of the 
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A design sketch by the author from 
examples in the Museo Nacional 
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country artists. The favorite elements in decoration 
are curving lines and coils, done in intense colors, 
set out against the glowing vermilion, red-brown, pale 
blue or green background by black and white lines. 
From this common source grew the characteristic 
styles of San Miguel, Puriscal, Escasi, San Ramon, 
and Heredia. In each of these regions, some peculiar 
detail was emphasized—three-color line in San 
Ramon, rows of color spots on the uprights in Puriscal, 
marvelous complexity and balance in San Miguel, 





Costa Rica shop with decorated oxcart 
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A sketch made 
of decorated ox- 
carts by Rafael 
Lucas’ _ Roderi- 
quez C 
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Three designs 

showing types of 

oxcart decora- 
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where the Fallas family has long been famous for their 
designs. 


® The blue-gray carts of Sarchi, in Alajuela, bear 
large flower or butterfly patterns, in which the color 


changes gradually from white to deep blue, red, 
(Continued on page 9-a) 
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AMERICAN INDIAN MASKS... fatse Faces simply Made 


ELLSWORTH JAEGER @® @ @ e@ 


ICHARD WATSON GILDER once said, 
“He, who stirs the imagination, saves 
the soul.’’ In education today the ap- 
peal to the imagination is an increas- 
ingly vital factor, and camps and 
schools everywhere are utilizing dance, 
pantomime and dramatics as cultural 

recreational activities for that very purpose. The use 

of the simple mask in this work at once adds color, 
mystery, and the imaginative appeal which children 
love. The simple color, design and symbolism strike 

a ready chord in childish hearts. 


® Dancing, pantomime and the making of masks are 
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Types of Paper Bag Masks for Iroquois for use in dance or pageantry 


© @ e Buffalo, New York 
closely interrelated subjects that offer innumerable 
opportunities for varied expression. In addition to 
physical development, grace of carriage and sense of 
rhythm, which these activities give to the child, he 
will also receive a training in design, color, craft 
ability and a clearer understanding of the past and 
its connection with today’s life. 

® Many charming legends of the Indian and of 
Nature can be dramatized with the use of the mask. 
Many entertaining and humorous stories can be made 
more effective with its help in campfires, council ring 
and assembly stage productions. 


® The illustrations show several types of masks easily 
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made, that can be successfully used in camps and 
schools. One very simple mask is made of an ordi- 
nary paper bag. The false faces of the Iroquois 
Indians of New York State are best adapted to this 
material. The paper bags should be large enough to 
slip over the performer's head. The sides of the bag 
are cut so that it will easily fit over the wearer's 
shoulders. Grotesque faces are then painted in 
opaque water color, outlined heavily in black. Strands 
of yarn, raffia, or colored string may be sewn at the 
top for hair. This is a very simple mask and the 
materials are easily secured. 


® Primitive masks were usually made of wood, 
copper, leather, gourds, corn husk and other materials, 
but another very simple mask for present-day use can 
be made of cardboard. All the masks of this type 
shown in the drawing are made in shape of a cylinder, 
though painted in different designs. The cardboard 
cylinder is just large enough to fit snugly over the 
head and should be high enough to conceal the top of 


the wearer's head. The lower part of the mask is 
made so that it will rest comfortably upon the 
shoulders. 


® The designs are drawn and painted upon the flat 
cardboard sheet before the mask is rolled into 
cylinder form. Simple contrasting colors, such as 
black, vermilion, yellow, jade green, turquoise blue, 
and white may be used most successfully. The design 
should be outlined in heavy black upon cardboard of 
a neutral tone. Gray, buff, or sand color is best. 


® Such additions to the mask as horns, ears or 
beaks can now be added. Horns are made by rolling a 
piece of cardboard into a cone shape and sewing it 
upon the mask. A beak may be constructed in the 
same way, although the beaks of the eagle, hawk or 
owl are made in a different fashion. This is shown in 
detail in the drawings. 


®@ Excellent copies of the Hopi and Zuni Indian 


masks can be created with the cardboard cylinder 
(Continued on page 10-a) 
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CARDBOARD CYLINDER MASKS 
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MOUNTAIN LION 


Masks that may be made of cylinder cardboards 
using the Hopi and Haida Indian masks as types 



































N THE FALL of the year, sometime during 
the month of October, the Basket Dance 
takes place on each of the three Hopi 
mesas in northern Arizona. These 
dances are not given simultaneously, but 
each village sets a different time so that 
all may enjoy the fall festivities. 





© 


® The Basket Dance, one of two dances given solely 
by the women, is a harvest and thanksgiving dance to 
show appreciation to the gods for the crops which 
have been gathered in and stored for the long winter. 


® To witness one of these dances in the native 
setting is a thrill never to be forgotten and, indeed, 
you may consider yourself fortunate if you do see one 
for the date is movable and may be changed at the 
last moment, for no apparent reason, for the Hopis are 
whimsical about the day of dances except the Snake 
Dance, which date is adhered to strictly. 


® Knowing this uncertainty, we took a chance one 
fine October day and drove the hundred miles over 
desert roads to Shongopavy, a village on Second 
Mesa. Imagine our delight, as we approached the 
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village, to see a large number of parked trucks and 
many Indians walking about, both good signs of 
some festivity taking place. 





® We had hardly entered the village and were 
looking for a place to park when a man’s voice spoke 
up at our side. ‘Park right here. You are just in time 
to see the racers come in.”’ We hastily did as we were 
bidden (the younger Hopis speak very good English) 
and walked rapidly to the edge of the mesa where the 
people from the three mesas were congregated and 
were peering out into the desert eagerly watching 
four little specks gradually grow larger. Shortly the 
crowd shifted over to the north as four weary youths 
nearing the end of a grueling four-mile race made the 
last spurt up the steep trail. The leader followed by 
the cheering crowd staggered onto the plaza and was 
declared winner. 


@ We again followed the crowd and in so doing 
passed our car and to our horror noticed that in our 
excitement we had parked it on top of a kiva! (This 
particular kiva had been built on a side hill and the 
back of the roof was level with the ground.) And to 
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make matters worse, it was the day’s ceremonial kiva 
for there was the nacti, made of two ears of corn and 
two long eagle feathers, fastened to the top rung of the 
ladder. Whenever a ceremonial dance takes place the 
nacti is always so placed but varies according to the 
type of ceremony to be performed. 


® The women dressed in their ceremonial robes 
were beginning to come out of the kiva and hurried 
ahead in order to find a seat. We noticed that the 
women and children went up on the roof-tops and 
that the men and boys hung around the plaza, so we 
asked permission to sit on an unoccupied roof, then 
climbed the steep outside stairway and sat down with 
our feet hanging over the wall. 


® Soon the basket dancers marched stately onto the 
plaza in single file. There were young girls and 
women of all ages, including some well on in years 
with very gray hair. Each wore a native black, square- 
necked, wool dress with a narrow red and green stripe 
woven in about six or seven inches from the bottom 
of the skirt. This dress is made in two straight pieces 
and laced up the sides and across the right shoulder 
with red and green yarn. The left side is left open, 
being merely pinned or tied at the neck. A long four- 
or five-inch tightly woven belt of red, green, and black 
cotton yarn is wrapped twice around the waist and is 
tied so as to hang down the right side. 


® Over this black dress was thrown a beautiful 
white blanket with wide, brilliant, red bands top and 
bottom and was pinned or tied by two corners at the 
neck. The hair was parted down the middle and 
plaited, the braids hanging in front of the shoulders 
and under the blanket. All wore the Hopi white 
spiral leggings. To complete her costume, each had 
on all the silver and turquoise jewelry she possessed. 


@ After the dancers had marched onto the plaza 
they formed almost a complete circle around two large 
cardboard boxes, covered with pink cheesecloth, 
leaving a narrow opening to the East. When all was in 
readiness each took from under her blanket a shallow 
ceremonial basket which she held in front of her with 
both hands. Being a dance on Second Mesa these 
baskets were made by the coil method, and being in 
the village of Shongopavy, were the best made 
baskets on the mesa, for the women of Shongopavy 
are noted for their exceptionally fine basketry. The 
ones used for this dance were no exception, and I 
doubt if I have ever seen more beautifully designed 
baskets than were used on this occasion. 


® They now began a low, sweet, plaintive chant 

and as they sang with eyes cast down, they swayed 

sideways, moving the basket slightly back and forth 

and up and down in rhythm with the chant which, 
as nearly as I can remember, went like this: 
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changing to a wilder note, leaned slightly backwards 
tipping the basket upwards, raised their eyes and 
then dropped back again to the first refrain. The feet 
never moved during the entire dance, the only motion 
being the swaying of the body and the moving of the 
basket. 


® Soon after the chant had started two young women 

whose arms, legs, and faces had been painted a 
bright yellow (women are supposed to have been 
created from yellow corn) and with a streak of black 
extending across the face at the eyes and mouth, 
marched with dignified tread into the circle. They 
were dressed in white cotton ceremonial robes 
beautifully embroidered in red, orange, blue, and 
black. One robe formed the skirt and another the 
waist. A wide, wide, embroidered belt was thrown 
over the right shoulder and hung down front and back 
to about the knees. Their long, coarse, black hair 
hung loose and straight over the shoulders. At the 
crown of the head two long eagle feathers arose out 
of a mist of fluffier feathers fastened in the hair. 


® The plaza was full of people, women and children 


standing or sitting on the roof-tops, or along the side 
(Continued on page 11-a) 
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A MEXICAN MARKET 





LMOST any day is market day in some 
[\ little village of Mexico—almost any 
A 4 little village. Indians come from other 
villages far away to sell their wares 

Dn or buy other wares. Most of the 

market venders are Indians. 

® Down the narrow, cobbled streets leading to the 
market place, patter the venders of the village. The 
women wear white cotton blouses with tiny puffed 
sleeves, long colored skirts with flounces, and 


rebozos or scarves of dark blue cotton over their 
heads and shoulders. Their feet are bare. 


® The men wear white cotton suits that look like 
pajamas, except they are sometimes tied around the 
ankles. They wear broad straw hats with rolling 
brims, wide red or blue homespun, cotton belts around 
their waists, and leather guaraches or sandals. The 
children dress exactly like their parents except that 
boys as well as girls are barefooted. 


® Here comes an old woman carrying a little, hand- 
painted stool over her head so that she can sit down 
and rest when she gets to market. Many of these little 
stools are made in Cuernavaca by the Indians. Over 
one of her arms she carries a basket of fresh eggs, 
and in the crook of her other arm snuggle two live 
chickens with feet tied together. 








“What a variety of wares!’’ 


MELICENT HUMASON LEE, El Cajon, 
California ¢ J/lustrations by Leslie W. Lee 


® Here comes an old man carrying a shallow basket 
of buns on his head. These buns are baked into many 
fancy shapes—pinwheels, braids and shells. 


@ “Pan dulce! Pan dulce! Sweet buns! Sweet 
buns!”’ he calls. Maybe someone will wish to buy a 
few buns before he even reaches the market. 


@ Here comes a graceful young woman carrying a 
basket of bright zinnias over one arm, and clasping 
a little, brown, spotted pig in the other. The pig 
is wildly trying to duck from the tight grasp of its 
mistress. 


® And here comes a young man lugging a step- 
ladder which he has made himself. Surely, surely 
someone will wish to buy a stepladder! 


® On and on and on come the Indians to Saturday 
market day. They patter down the cobbled street, 
they call out their wares, they cry ‘“‘Adids! Go with 
God!” to one another. 


® From the hilltops far off come the little mountain 
Indians. These mountain Indians are called Serranos 
(Mountaineers). One sees them mostly in Oaxaca. 
The men wear pointed black hats to shed the heavy 
thunderstorms, coffee-colored suits, once white, but 
dusty and muddy from mountain trails, and light 
brown, fringed serapes or blankets over their 


shoulders. 


@ The women wear half gourds for caps, heavy white 
blouses with long full sleeves, and homespun woolen 
skirts wrapped around their hips. They carry their 
babies on their backs in serapes like those of the 
men. 


® One mountain Indian with wild, wide-open eyes 

and pointed shaggy beard like that of a goat, carries a 
woven sack of tiny green apples over his shoulder. 
His little wife clasps a bundle of short, home-made 
brooms of fiber. 


® Many Indians are riding burro-back up from the 
Tierra Caliente, the Hot Country, or jungle, below. 
The women wear palm-woven hats which they have 
made themselves. 


@ Wide deep burro baskets of carrizo cane fit 
snugly to the sides of the burros, and in these baskets 
are tucked everything under the sun. Onions and 
tomatoes, chilis and green cactus apples, corn 
kernels and melons, and pineapples that were traded 
in from the port of Vera Cruz. 


® Through the mesh of other nets gleam green- 
glazed pottery or black water jars, or dishes glazed 
in pale yellows, with designs in ochre, brick red and 
olive green. 


® Oxcarts with solid wooden wheels, drawn by 
creamy yellow oxen, rattle down the cobbled stones, 
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“It is market day”’ 


overflowing with merry groups of venders, turkeys, 
piglets, sacks of corn and what-not. 


® The market lies at the foot of a steep hill in the 
shadow of a pale pink church of ancient Spanish 
days. It is partly covered over with a roof of red tiles 
and partly open to the sunlight. 


® Venders of silks or any stuffs that fade or spoil in 
the daily afternoon thunder showers of the rainy 
season, are setting out their wares on counters under 
the roofs. Other venders are putting up gay booths 
under the sky. 


® These outdoor venders are tieing awnings of 
sacrlet serapes, or palm-woven petates or sleeping 
mats to bamboo poles set in the ground. 


® Under these awnings they spread their wares, 
sometimes on a low table but usually on a mat of loose 
banana leaves on the ground. 


®@ What a variety of wares! Peanuts, purple under 

the shell, and roasted at home; hand-twisted ropes 
from mescal fiber, bags of wool, turkeys, chickens, 
and even seashells which someone gathered at the 
port of Acapulco at some time or other. 


® Under the tiled roofs are skillfully piled stacks of 

white cotton blouses with embroidered neck and 
sleeves, colored flounced skirts, white cotton suits, 
wool serapes in hideous aniline dyes or beautiful 
natural tones of brown, gray or white. 


® On the racks above the counters hang dainty 
christening bonnets and dresses for babies, dark blue 
rebozos with deep fringes, hand-spun towels with 
borders of scarlet or blue, and oblong pieces of 
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striped cotton homespun which the women use for 
aprons by puckering at the top and securely fastening 
a belt over them. 


®@ In a wide space beyond these wares are spread 
on the ground those wares that take up plenty of 
space—baskets of many shapes woven of carrizo 
or palm, pottery of many shapes and sizes, and pyra- 
mids of tempting fruit. 


® Buyers are hustling to and fro among the venders, 
testing the thing between their fingers, pinching this, 
and sniffing that—for the buyer never relies on 
questions alone. 


® Sometimes a proud Mexican lady patters along on 
her high heels, followed by her mozo or Indian man- 
servant. She is simply but modishly dressed, usually 
in black. Her smooth black hair is neartly parted in 
the middle and drawn into a knot at the nape of her 
neck. Long, curiously carved earrings sway from the 
tips of her ears. 


@ She pinches a chicken that a vender pokes out, 
sniffs a bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley, or rubs a silk 
scarf between her fingertips. She bargains for what 
she wishes and the mozo slips it into his basket. 


® None of the buying and selling is done without 
bargaining. That is half the fun and excitement of 
market day. 


® “How much will you give for my basket?” calls a 
vender, peeking around a mountain of baskets piled 
high on the ground. 


“Ten centavos,’’ answers a buyer. 


@ “No, no! Twenty centavos!’’ cries the vender, 
shaking her head. 


® “No more than fifteen centavos!’’ says the buyer 
firmly, and for fifteen centavos the basket is handed 
over. Nothing is ever wrapped up. 


@ And the market cries! 
® “Do you wish eggs?” 
“Do you wish serapes?”’ 


“Do you wish a turkey?” 


“Do you wish a nice red rose?”’ 


® The buyers push and jostle one another, their 

market baskets almost crushed to their sides; the 

venders trip over one another as they put up their 
(Continued on page 12-a) 
































MAKERS 
OF SANTA FE 


MARGARET MCKITTRICK 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


HISTORY project which grew into an 

art project, turned to crafts to find a 

medium of expression, and expanded 
to include contemporary economics and geography, 
then found final concrete expression in a 10- by 12- 
foot hand-blocked, state map; this was carried out by 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades at the Agua 
Fria Consolidated School during the past term. Agua 
Fria lies about five miles west of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. It is a small settlement of about 200 souls. 
Mrs. Henry Lynch is principal of the school. 


® The pupils’ ages ranged from thirteen to sixteen 
years. They came from both the Spanish- and 
English-speaking groups of New Mexico’s population, 
and included one boy of Canadian Indian parentage. 


® This summer the Southwest celebrated Coronado’s 
march into the present United States. Studying this 


The girls, Lucy and 
Anita Carillo and 
Suzy Maes, made 
easy work of the 
cutting and the ink- 
ing and the printing 


The boys, Darell 
Harrison, Thomas 
Gallegos and An- 
astasio Baca, cut 
their block out-of 
doors 


phase of the state’s history, the children naturally 
turned to maps. Then evolved the idea of making a 
map of the state and showing the routes followed by 
Coronado, to which was added the plan of showing all 
the important historical trails and modern highways. 
Highways, of course, lead to or from something, so it 
was decided to show the most important industries and 
interesting points in the state. In fact, it was decided 
to give as complete a picture as possible of the state 
in a single graphic representation. It was decided 
hand printing with hand-cut wood blocks was the 
best permanent method to employ. 


® That a fairly large group could all work with this 
medium at one time was another advantage. Nine 
children carried the work to completion. From the 
eighth grade: Adelina Lopez, 16 years old; Lucy 
Carillo, 14 years; Anastasio Baca, 16 years; Romundo 
Lopez, 14 years; Tomas Gallegos, 15 years; Howard 
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Part of the large 
map and one of the 
blocks by Howard 
Brandon ready for 
the step of inking 
and printing 


Brandon, 14 years. From the seventh grade: Anita 
Carillo, 13 years old; Suzy Maes, 14 years; Nellie 
Montoya, 13 years; Darell Harrison, 14 years. 

® Only scrap lumber was available for the blocks, 
ends of apple boxes and bits of orange crates. Neither 
were there carving tools. But armed with hunting 
knives of good steel, and under the supervision of 
Edward McLean, the pupils set to work. 

® Talent is not confined to any race. All the draw- 
ing on the blocks was done free-hand. Both vigor and 
sureness are apparent in the presentation of the 
animals and persons on the map. The stage coach, 
drawn and carved by Suzy Maes, has, particularly, 
verve, and it is apparent that the horses are galloping 
fully extended. 

®@ The Buffalo Dancer was done by Howard Brandon, 
the Canadian Indian. It is a deft presentation of the 
figure as it appears in the dances given by the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico. Perhaps the most adroit 
piece of carving is that of the Indian pueblo with 
spectators on the roof, done by Lucy Carillo. 

. The map, printed on inexpensive sheeting mate- iste 
rial is now hanging in the patio of the New Mexico 
Art Museum. It was a part of the special Quatro 

Centennial Art Exhibit. 
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HOPI INDIAN PAINTINGS 


By FRED KABOTIE, Art Teacher 
Indian High School, Oraibi, Arizona 








A Hopi Dance and Clowns. Painting by Fred Kabotie Fred Kabotie, Pioneer Indian Artist, hav- 
ing commenced the painting of Indian 
Dances and Costumes on Paper 





Hopi Dance Chorus by Fred Kabotie 
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SIOUX INDIAN 
PAINTINGS ooaa 


By WAR EAGLE 
(‘‘Buddy’’ Feather) 





War Eagle (Buddy Feather), young Sioux Indian 
artist, who is depicting the history and legends of 
his forefathers and tribe in the manner of the 
Sioux Buffalo Hide Paintings 





Eagle Dancers 





Custer’s Last Stand 
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TONITA, Pueblo Mother 


Oil Painting by Nicolai Fechin, 
from the Stendahl Collection, 
Los Angeles, California 
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A DAUGHTER OF TAOS 


from an Oil Painting, painted 
at Taos Indian Pueblo 
by NICOLAI FECHIN 
Stendahl Art Galleries, 
Los Angeles, California 
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CARVINGS 
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Village Group of the Montagnais - Labrador 
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Village Groups in the Far North. From Groups 
in the San Diego Museum, California 
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TEMPERA POSTER COLORS 


Brilliancy * Even Flow * Mat Finish 
A Selection of 26 Beautiful Colors 
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UNUSUAL BRILLIANCY, 
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COVERAGE MAKE FOR AN INDIAN PROJECT 
OR IN ALL INTEGRATED 


ARTISTA TEMPERA WORK, IN FREE ILLUSTRA- 
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ART. 

YOU MAY SELECT FROM 
26 COLORS, PUT UP IN GLASS JARS IN THE BRILLIANT IN COLOR, FIRMLY 
FOLLOWING SIZES: 2 OZ., 8 OZ., 16 OZ.,32 OZ. MADE, SMOOTH IN TEXTURE, A_ PERFECT 
PERFECT RESULTS ARE ASSURED IN POSTERS, TOYS, CRAYON. 

FREE ILLUSTRATIONS, AND ALL CREATIVE WORK. BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd ST., N. Y. 
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FREE’ TO ART INSTRUCTORS 


“- “4 7 will Win ot Hand 


We know that when you actually try a Drawlet Pen you'll realize 
why it has earned the reputation for improving the work of every- 
one from students to the most advanced artists. 











Send for your free pen today and give it a real workout on your toughest 
assignments. See for yourself how the adjustable reservoir of Nickel- 
Silver can be raised and lowered for thick or thin flow time after time. 
See how accurately it always pushes back into perfect alignment. 


Once you’ve tried it, we are certain THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
you'll never use another kind of pen 96 Caspar Qrecst, Cancion, ¥. J. 


for broad-line drawing or lettering. or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada a 
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DRAWLET PENS 


i For Every Art and Craft 


NEW BOOKS. X-ACTO KNIVES 


“Keen as a surgeon’s scalpel” 
























POSTER COLOURS 


If you desire colours that possess 
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These are the knives that art 
: : teachers, artists and students 
great brilliance and opacity, alike are praising highly . . 


that dry quickly with a perfect NATURE IN CHINESE ART, by Arthur deCarle 








X-ACTO (re-fill blade) KNIVES. 
mat finish and, in addition, are eg a John Day Company, New York. A new sharp blade can be inserted 
economical and inexpensive to For all interested in the art of China and in its or Bee Bag de meage A = 
use, you cannot do better than fauna and flora, this book bya trained artist and of the metal collar, and the 
professional naturalist provides an exhaustive Rin te Rill Cis cuttin 
choose WINSOR & NEWTON and profusely illustrated discussion of the inter- a 
POSTER COLOURS. The pretations of Nature by Chinese artists and art- Teache rs of arts and crafts _ 
craftsmen from the earliest times. enthusiastic about this knife’s 
range consists of thirty -two Too often we hear the statements, “I do not many uses .. . scratchboard de- 
colours, many of which are fast understand Oriental Art because it does not seem sign, cutting friskets, retouching, 
y real,"’ or “It is too symbolic for me.” An interest- cutting mats, paper and card- 
to light. ing feature of this book is a group of actual board, etc. 
photographs of landscapes in China. The stu- Twelve styles of blades are pro- _ 
The price is only 25 cents for a dent will note with interest that it is really difficult vided for every possible type of ‘a 


in some instances to tell which is a photograph 
and which is a reproduction of a painting by a 
Chinese artist. The artists painted what they 
Colour Card Free saw—such is the dramatic character of Chinese 
landscape. 

The range of the book takes in the appearance 


WwW | | 7 ©) R & | E W T @) in Chinese art of Nature in all its forms—Birds, 


usage in art... six fine blades 
for the No. 1 handle and six 
heavy duty blades for the No. 2 


large tube. 


The cost is amazingly low... 
from 50 cents for a complete 
knife...to $2.00 for double set 

















INCORPORATED Mammals, Domestic Animals, Reptiles, Fishes, No.2 With twelve extra blades. No. I 
a en | Invertebrates, Flowers and Trees, Rocks, Moun- : Bea Se TO 7 
. Y tains and Water, as well as of agricultural motifs. ORDER en X-ACTO Knife Sa TODAY 
There are 150 illustrations including two color ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC 
plates, and a total of 203 pages. f 
The size is 74 by 10% inches. 93 Chambers St. New York, N. Y. 
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HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS — The Perfect"'Take-off” 
for your ideas — the easiest way to “set them down” 


Man's dream becomes reality when that dream is finally set down in ink on paper. To 
craftsmen who demand the best, Higgins Inks have been the standard for 60 years. Their 
uniformity, even flow and true color make them easier to work with and their permanent, 
non-fading, non-smudging qualities insure accuracy. 

Higgins American Drawing Inks come in Waterproof and Soluble Blacks, and 17 lucid 
waterproof colors. Specify Higgins on your next order and ask your dealer for one of the 
new Color Wheels showing Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. 











HIGGINS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC, 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 












~ 
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HIGGINS 











Y2x3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 


of the Rembrandt Colors 
TALENS & SON-Newark,NJ. 








OLD ART revived and refined expertly 


and easily by anyone, any age. SPATTER 
PRINT SET $1.00 C.0.D. Complete with small, 
strong screen frame, brushes, tweezers, paint, 


paper. Full instructions. ORDER TODAY. 


Stur-Dee Supply Co. 


6071 HARPER AVE. CHICAGO 















COLORED ART LEATHERS and LACING 
Lovely Belts, Purses, Sheaths, and Camera 
Cases, etc., easily made in the classroom 
for gifts, etc. 

‘ Special Offer for Art Instructors 

= Complete Wildercraft Catalog of tools, 

ciathea. snaps, punches, needles, etc. Project 
< a) instruction sheets, and samples of art & 

& leathersincolors. Allfor the asking. 
&) Just send 10cents to cover mailing. 


WILDER & COMPANY, Est. 1877, 1038 Crosby St., Dept. 11-SA, Chicago 
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LEATHERCRAFT AS A HOBBY, by Clifford Pyle. 
Harper and Bros., New York. Price, $1.75 


This is a manual for the beginner in leather 
work. It sifts from the multitude of facts about 
leather only that which is essential to producing 
leather goods worthy of the time, expense and 
energy put into the work. It describes different 
kinds of leather, tells what tools to buy and how 
much to pay for them, gives detailed instructions 
on methods of cutting, skiving, embossing, de- 
signing, stamping, tooling, dyeing, polishing, 
lacing and everything involved in turning a piece 
of hide into an artistic, useful article. 


The book will be especially helpful for club and 
camp work and valuable to all who guide thera- 
peutical activities. Its many clear line drawings 
showing all manner of methods and procedure 
make directions very easily followed. There are 
also many photographic illustrations showing 
finished articles. 


There are 116 pages and it is 6 by 834 inches 
in size. 


HOW TO PRODUCE PUPPET PLAYS, by Sue 
Hastings and Dorcas Ruthenburg. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. Price, $1.75. 


Here will be found step-by-step instructions, 
with clear diagrams on how to build a stage, 
make the puppets, publicize the show, and all the 
other details necessary to produce puppet plays 
successfully. 

The authors of this book are exceptionally well 
equipped to write on the subject of puppets. Sue 
Hastings’ Marionettes are probably second to 
none in America in popularity today. Dorcas 
Ruthenburg is an accomplished writer, whose 
plays have been produced by Tony Sarg, The 
Yale Puppeteers, Sue Hastings, and other promi- 
nent puppeteers. 

Together they present a book whose methods 
can be easily and effectively followed by the 
novice and amateur, and it also provides a sound 
background for a professional career if the 
beginner chooses to pursue the art fully. 

There are 134 pages and it is 6 by 834 inches in 
size. 








Design- Decorate 
Creative Crafts 


O-P Croff 
as 












Fascinating Projects for Creative De- 
sign. Imagine the decorative possibili- 
ties of designing, coloring, carving ap- 
plied artwares into beautiful, lasting 
gifts, housewares, costume accessories. 
Easy toteach. Delightful results 

New Interest - New Items 


New Enthusiasm 
Write for packet of literature describ- 











ing each intriguing item 
Ww ~ l 7 E hundreds design sug«eestions, 

illustrated designs IN COLOR, 

Valuable instruction on Craft 
Color Processes and Techniques. FREE to 


teachers—-othera lOc 


Mailed Postpaid a sample assortment 
————_ including Wooden Plate, Servin 
SPECIAL Tray, Frree 6in. Mats, Roun 
Box, Wooden Ring, Six Ruttons 
0 7 F E a and Mint Cup—al! this materia! 
plus free information mentioned 
above sent Postpaid $1.00 


Write today. Address Dept &.N. 








SAKE 


Encourage the 
“ARTGUM” habit 


for perfect erasures, 





unblemished sur- 


faces, and spotless 





finished drawings. 


THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY, 45 East 17th St, W. Y. 
EEERTNGRATERCURCNERNNNE 














HANDICRAFT 
+ TEACHING FILMS + 


Manual Training, Marionettes, Book Ondine. 
Loom Weaving, Art Metalry, Leather Wor 


1 Reel Each — 16mm Silent 


GARRISON FILMS = {880 Preeesy 


New York City 











New Mexico’s 


indian 
Country 


California 


@ Age-old Indian pueblos! Prehistoric 
cliff dwellings! Primitive native mountain 
villages in northern New Mexico! ... 
you ean visit them all on an Indian- 
detour . . . intimately, economically, 
conveniently, the year 'round...en route 
to or from California via Santa Fe. 


@ Then, too, on an Indian-detour, you 
will see and examine the intriguing arts 
and crafts of the Pueblo Indians; and 
inspect the famous collection of old 
Southwestern pottery, blankets, and sil- 
ver work at the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology near Old Santa Fe. 


®@ Indian-detours, one to three-day motor 
explorations of New Mexico's hinter- 
lands, will meet your Santa Fe train at 
Lamy, N. M.; and your headquarters 
will be Fred Harvey's charming La Fonda, 
facing the Plaza in Old Santa Fé. 


@ For full details and free new Indian- 
detours picture booklet, just consult any 
railway ticket office, or travel bureau. 
T. B. Gallaher, P. T. M 
Santa Fe System Lines 


925 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 





CONTEMPORARY PAINTING IN EUROPE. 


Special Autumn Number of the Studio, 1939. 
The Studio Publications, Inc., New York. 
Price, paper, $3.50; cloth, $4.50. 


The paintings of sixteen countries and brief 
biographies of the artists, as well as comme ss on 
their work, are covered in this volume. Ther 
eight plates in color and 142 illustrations in al) 

There is an introduction by Anthony Bertram, 
Lecturer in Fine Arts at the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, and author of many art monographs, in 
which he explains the present situation of paint- 
ing with all its conflict and widely differing aims 

There is a total of about 144 pages and the 
size is 814 by 11% inches. 


TEACHERS EE 


Exchange Bureau FE 


Subscribers will find in this column notes 
abont educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacuers EXCHANGE Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for the 
material noted in each item. 








REFERENCE MATERIAL 


You will agree with your columnist, perhaps, 
that one of the most fascinating and most popular 
subjects is the study of Indian arts and crafts. In 
spite of the many Indian numbers which Editor 
Lemos has furnished, including this present one, 
there is a constant demand for source material and 
information about the Indian country, their homes 
and their handiwork. 

Therefore we believe you will be particularly 
interested in a booklet published by the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company entitled 
“Indian Detours Roundabout Old Santa Fe, New 
Mexico."’ This booklet contains some fine illus- 
trations showing native dress, types of homes and 
general character of Indian country. A map is also 
included showing that territory between Taos and 
Albuquerque along the Rio Grande. 

Designed for a commercial purpose, this book- 
let still will be of interest in the classroom and is 
free to those requesting C-40l. Incidentally, 
don’t overlook the possibilities of a vacation in the 
Santa Fe country for a close-up study full of value 
and enjoyment. 


* . . 


In your hunt for reference material on the 
Indians don’t overlook Mr. George Momyer of 
Redlands, California, who, for a three-cent stamp, 
will gladly send you a list of Indian books, pictures, 
katchinas and many other items to help you in 
your teaching. A stamp and request for C-402 
will bring it to you. 


. . * 


Turning to the East again we find another 
source for Indian construction kits and supplies in 
New York City. A special offering is a Hopi 
Katchina Kit including three blocks of wood, 
pattern for three types of figures and colored 
feathers for only 65 cents. Ask for C-403 when 
requesting further information. 





A DIP AND 
ITS FULL ’ 


INK CAPACITY 
DOUGLED - 


: a > 

\ <a tay A FLICK AND 

\\\ \ IT’S OPEN! 
\ 


NY EASIER TO 


with hinged feeder's are the 
greatest advancement in drawing 
and lettering pens since the first 
Speedball... Féicket pens are fitted 
with top and bottom reservoirs 
made of tempered steel to give 
longer service .. Carry /00% more ink 
and control its flow better. Zckers 
have features you will like..The larger 
sizes have groved marking tips and 
are fan-slit . FBG has special ruling edges. 
Try them now at your dealer 





Send a 3¢ stamp for Sample lesson 


on pen lettering or on cutting and 
printing with linoleum blocks. 
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KITS AND CATALOGS 


Do you remember the article ‘Spatter Prints 
and How to Have a Good Time Making Them,” 
by Mrs. Daisy Dunton Roberts in the June 1940 
issue of School Arts? Mrs. Roberts has been the 
instigator of more help for you in the form of a 
Spatter Print Set which is now available. She 
suggested the idea of a small screen to Pope 
Hammond in Chicago who went to work im- 
mediately and developed an inexpensive kit 
with which the beginner as well as the trained 
artist can practice the Spatter techniques ex- 
plained in Mrs. Roberts’ article. Complete instruc- 
tions are available and the kit complete will be 
sent for $1.00 C.O.D. For further details ask for 
C-404. 


7 . . 


The O-P Craft Co., Inc., sends us word that a 
new catalog has just been completed which will 
be of special interest to art teachers. A copy has 
not reached us at this writing but our informant 
mentioned covers in full color illustrating a num- 
ber of design suggestions. A new item is the O-P 
Craft Tra-Cup. This is smooth finished with a 
diameter of 234 inches and has a variety of uses 
such as pin trays, butter dishes, after-dinner mint 
cups, etc. When writing for new catalog mention 
C-405. For information on Tra-Cups mention 
C-406. 


“The moulding of human character and mind 
requires teaching tools as specific in function and 
as exacting in design as the tools of the skilled 
craftsman.’ With that statement Weber Costello 
Company invites you to inspect the educational 
tools of their manufacture, described and illus- 
trated in a new General Catalog. Complete with 
prices, this attractive 814- by ll-inch catalog 
covers the complete line from Art Papers through 
Globes and Maps to Staff Liners. A request for 
C-407 will bring one to you. 


THE EDITOR COMMENTS 


“The Technique of the Silk Screen Process and 
Manual Training, two educational art films issued 
by the Garrison Film Distributors, Inc., of New 
York tell their story in a natural interesting way. 

“The Silk Screen subject startsfrom the very first 
subject transfer and shows step by step progress 
until the finished print is shown for the admiration 
of the screen audience. It tells the subject in a 
concise clear way and teaches visually a subject 
so that full information is received in a simple 
pleasant way by any art student. 

“The Manual Training Subject is the making of 
a gift box by a pupil in the grades. From the 
cutting of the wood, guided by the work plans and 
the occasional suggestion of the teacher, several 
pieces of wood become an attractive, finished 
gift box. Every step is demonstrated successfully 
in the film and so interestingly timed and clarified 
that a three-year old boy in my review group 
viewing the film gave rapt attention to the entire 
film. The film beside interesting the child or 
adult craftsmen will build up a wide appreciation 
for art crafts among parents and others in any 
audience viewing the film. 

“Art Educational films of the How-To-Do-It type 
rather than only the appreciation type are greatly 
needed in American art education.”’ For further 
information ask for C-408. (Cont. onpageJ1-a) 
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CREATIVE ART 


FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


* A NEW SERIES OF EIGHT BOOKS AND 
TEACHER'S MANUALS FOR GRADES I TO Vill 


Every lesson offers the pupil detail every step of the work for 


method and inspiration for self- each problem...a wealth of sug- 
expression in seasonal problems gestions for supervisors—a real 
and general projects. aid to the grade teacher in pre- 
... Original lessons in crayon, paint senting creative art problems to 
and cut paper are supplemented her pupils. 

by reproductions of famous In scope, clarity and teaching 
masterpieces in true facsimile results this series will prove its 
colors with picture study outlines. superiority by comparison with 


...a Teacher’s Manual explains in any similar books published. 


M O N Send today for detailed 


circular describing 


BRADLEY | esx 
COMPANY eal a 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ate Grade 
































A NEW THRILL IN LINOLEUM BLOCK PROJECTS 
RS SR SRE 
“Black-on-White’ LINOL BLOCKS 


Watch the enthusiasm of your students when they cut into this new Weber 
“Black-on-White” Block and see a positive Gotign developing— whites 
which will print white, blacks which will print black. Prevents errors in cut- 
ting—trees expression—makes possible the cutting of finer detail. Made 
with a black surface on white linoleum, mounted on 5-ply wood block. 


Print with AQUAPRINT (Water Soluble) INKS 


in Black, White and Nine Bright Colors. Gold and Silver 


Also WHITE SURFACE LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Linoleum Cutting Tools, Oil Printing Inks, Rollers, Presses 
Circular listing complete line, on request 































































F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


Un-inked block and print St. Louis, PHILADELPHIA, 4~ Md. 


from same block look alike Potronize Your Nearest Weber Decler 
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Save 50 cents=> 
if mailed before Nov. 20 
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We are right in the middle of preparing 
Pedro J. Lemos’ New Book 


GUATEMALA Art Crafts 


It is a “first book’ on Guatemala from an educational art 
approach. Editor Lemos has now done for Guatemala what he 
has already done for the Southwest Indian Art and Mexican 
Arts and Crafts. 


It is going to be a 40-page, 814" x11", book, with three 
illustrations in full colors—one of them a beautiful, colorful 
illustration of Guatemala textiles. 


We also know that in addition to some few of the illustra- 
tions from this special number of SCHOOL ARTS there will 
be at least 50 new photographs and 25 new pen and ink 
sketches in detail. A book just packed with a wealth of prac- 
tical and inspirational material for you and your class. 


You'll delight in the exquisitely designed textiles, the 
decorated pottery, gourds, and metal work, the sculpture, the 
masks, and the baskets. You'll find yourself traveling on an 
art adventure with Pedro Lemos as your guide, meet the 
native Guatemalans at the market place, in their home vil- 
lages, noting the people from different sections, their customs, 
their dress ——in fact you have in this book one of the most 
interesting and fascinating approaches to social studies with 
relation to Guatemala. 


THE PRICE IS ONLY $3.75—but you make a saving of 
50 cents per copy on each book ordered BEFORE NOVEM- 
BER 20, 1940. Use the money saving coupon below as your 
reward for your orders in advance of publication. 


Extra copies— excellent for Christmas gifts — 
may be ordered at this saving. 


And each book ordered in advance will be 
personally autographed by Editor Lemos. 


Send coupon, save on price, get one of these 
first printings with the author's autograph. 











SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 1110 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 





Please send me __ __copies, as soon as published, of 


PEDRO LEMOS’ NEW GUATEMALA ART CRAFT BOOK. 
I understand that I save 50 cents on the $3.75 price for 
each copy ordered on or before November 20, 1940. 


NAME .. 
SCHOOL ADDRESS. 


CITY, TOWN and STATE 
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WE VISITED GUATEMALA 


(Continued from page 86) 


®@ The road to Olintepeque is lined with 
the maguey or century plant. It was in 
this valley that Alvarado slew the valiant 
Quiché king. According to legend, the 
stream became scarlet from the blood of 
the dead, and hence it is called Rio de 
Sangre, or ‘‘River of Blood.” Further on 
we visited Huehuetenango, near which 
are located the Mayan ruins. The scene 
is breathtaking and one might well com- 
pare it to a trip through the Pyrennees 
with the abysmal panorama of gorges, 
precipices, and heights. Along the road 
which ascends through scented forests of 
pine and cedar, one passes wandering 
herdsmen with great herds of black and 
white sheep. 


® In another direction, on one Friday, 
we saw a stream of Indians en route to 
the market in San Francisco el Alto. It is 
here that Father Knittel and his sister live 
in an old convent and are always willing 
to extend the hospitality so characteristic 
of Guatemala. Fine frescoes of Saint 
Francis were uncovered by Padre Knittel 
when he took over the sacristy. The views 
from the old convent are extensive, and 
the rarified atmosphere exhilarating. 


® We shared a comrade feeling with 
the Indian for just as an Indian does not 


‘miss a market, neither would we. Each 


day of the week we would hop into a 
native bus and go to one of those spots. 
Each community has its market during a 
different day of the week in order that 
the natives will not miss one yet, strange- 
ly enough, marketers did not seem to 
care if they failed to sell their wares. 


® September 14 is celebrated as Inde- 
pendence Day, in typical style. This time 
every year, Senor Carlos Quintana, a 
young author, edits a magazine called 
Revista Xelaiu. His writings bring one 
to a closer understanding of the customs 
and life of the Guatemalan Indians. 


P 


DECORATED OXCARTS 
OF COSTA RICA 


(Continued from page 96) 


purple or orange. In the province of 
Cartago, on the other hand, the carts 
are decorated with geometrical designs 
based on the diamond or the square, 
contrasting with the pale vermilion or 
green background. 
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AT A GLANCE! 


A new color chart showing all 36 colors of Dixon 


“Best” Colored Pencils is offered free to art 
teachers. To get this handy guide to the “Best” in 
colored pencils, just write to the address below. 


And be sure of this. No matter which of the 
36 colors you choose, you'll find that the Dixon 
“Best” leads are of exceptional strength, un- 
rivaled in smoothness and evenness of texture, 
color and durability. Colors do not run or smear. 
They are the colored pencils to specify for your 
art classes. 


Pencils Sales Department 135-J II 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N, J. 








Reproductions of the World's Great Paintings. Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History and Picture Study 
THE WORLD FAMOUS 


Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 344, for 60 or more. TW CENT SIZE, 5% x 8, for 30 or more 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10x12, for6ormore. Also Miniature Colored Pictures of three kinds, many 
of them approximately 344 x 44% inches. 400 «subjects ONE CENT and TWO CENTS 
each for 60 cents worth or more. Assorted as desired. Al! postpaid 
A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and TWO CENT sizes and a sample Mini- 

ature COLORED Picture and two lists of Miniature Colored pictures FREE to teachers 
naming grade and school. CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures. 1600 small illustrations 
in the Catalogue, and two Perry Pictures, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 

Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 72 Pictures 

72 Leaflets describing them. One picture for study each month 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 10, Malden, Mass. 


Order Pilgrim Pictures NOW for November, Thanksgiving, etc. Also, Perry Pictures 
for December. Our Set of 30 pictures for November and December. Size 5§x«8, no two 
Sistine Madonna Raphael! alike, for 60 cents. Call it the November—December Set. 


NEW metscucetes NEW arts AND CRAFTS 
vests and other 
PRACTICAL LEATHER PROJECTS CATALOG READY! 


Instructive yet useful projects. Ful! 
written instructions, diagrams, lac- 
ings, life size patterns. No tools 



















Twice the size 
required for many items. From 5c 
to $1.50 each. 

FREE Handbook— 
complete fundamen- 
tal instructions for 


of our last one 





projects. No obliga- e All lines have been expanded—hundreds 

tion to buy. er of new items. 

correct edition give ¢ Many new crafts, for example, Feltcraft, 
== grade you teach. Archery, Woodburning and Glass Etching. 


Write today ¢ Thousands of unusual and “hard-to- 


find” items in Leather, Metal, Pottery —in 
H @) R T @) N Cc 4 e F T fact, all crafts. : ; ; 
te 


Write today for FREE Handbook e The most complete arts and crafts cata- 
627 CAPITOL AVE. . HARTFORD, CONN. log yet compiled. z . 

°e A “ready reference” catalog that will 
be an invaluable aid in your arts and crafts 
program. 





Send for this big new illustrated catalog now! 
‘se the handy coupon below. 


American Handicrafts Co. 
Quality Craft Supplies 

NEW YORK,N. Y. - LOS ANGELES, CALIF 

American Handicrafts Co. Dept. SA 

193 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. WN. Y. 





INDIAN books, pictures, katchinas, 2124 SO. MAIN STREET, LOS ANGELES 
EVERYTHING needed for teaching ; Please send me your big new illustrated catalog 
about Indians. Send 3c stamp for 1940 Enclosed is 10c to cover cost of mailing 
price list. GEORGE R. MOMYER, Name 
928 Cajon Street, Redlands, California Street 

ves cereeeeres neoeee City “ State 
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LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Linozips- brayers 
books-ink- presses 
linoleum blocks 


A COMPLETE LINE 
WRITE TO 





HUNT PENCO 
OF Va) ?) 2 ee Pe 
MADE WITH *SPEEDBALL CUT TER: No. Land No.5 





‘A whole library in one book’ 


1S FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
DESIGN 
HANDICRAFT 


By 
Pedro J. Lemos 
Educator and Editor 
Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Stanford 
University 


ART TEACHERS SAY 


“Surprised to see one book hold so much information.” 
“Would give $15.00 for it, if that were the price. 
“The book is equally adapted to the school and home. 


“APPLIED ART” is the ‘‘best seller’’ in art text, 
over 50,000 copies now in use. It is rich in ““good 
art’’ ideas, full of suggestions for Creative Art expres- 
sion... in allschool grades. It isa condensed, prac- 
tical helper for the busy teacher who needs art help. 

Complete instruction is given for the teacher of 
drawing, painting and design in black and white and 
colors. Chapters are devoted to cut-out and border 
patterns, simple modeled objects, and handicraft. 
Lesson Outlines are given for grade work...one 
to twelve. 

“APPLIED ART” contains 398 pages of graded 
text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages in 
color. A large descriptive circular in color will 
be sent upon request. 


Bound in Cloth, $5.00, Postpaid 


Published by 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 



















® The most popular wheel decoration 
is the ‘““mariner’s compass”’ motif, which, 
like the panel designs, is constantly re- 
newed and changed and toyed with, 
the vigorous, youthful fancy of the 
country folk urging them never to repeat 
exactly a decorative arrangement. 


® This form of folk art grew for years, 
under the impulse of the countryman’s 
pride in his cart and oxen (giving rise 
also to the national toy par excellence, 
a miniature cart, complete with wooden 
oxen, yoke and leather strapping, dyed 
and painted in crazy colors and pat- 
terns). For years, the young men asked 
for the best-ringing wheels, whose dis- 
tinctive booming on the stones of the 
road was a constant song of joy to them. 
And a few years ago, the Secretary of 
Public Education, in cooperation with a 
group of Costa Rican artists, promoted 
the first Nation-wide oxcart show. Prizes 
were awarded for the best carts, and 
a permanent exhibition of decorated 
panels was established at the National 
Museum. Art classes found a new source 
of inspiration, joyfully welcomed by the 
children. Thus official recognition was 
given to these real artists, the oxcart 
painters, and the country in general 
brought to the realization of the treasure 
of true art that swirled in their paint 
cans. But as to bringing the oxcart 
into the people’s consciousness and 
love . . . it had been there all along. 


AMERICAN INDIAN MASKS 


(Continued from page 98) 


type of mask. These are colorful addi- 
tions to Indian costumes depicting South- 
western culture for school pageants. The 
drawings show several different South- 
western masks worn by the Hopi and 
Zuni dancers. 


@ After the mask is painted, it is rolled 
into a cylinder and fastened together at 
the back with brass paper clips. Eye 
openings should be punched into the 
mask, wherever the wearer's eyes may 
have need for them. Such accessories 
as deer antlers are cut from heavy 
cardboard and sewn to the mask itself. 


@ If you are looking for a very simple 
project, that will greatly enhance your 
stage presentation, campfire stunt or 
classroom activity, I heartily recommend 
these masks. At several camp institutes, 
where I presented this project, the masks 
were made and the pantomime dance 
was learned in one afternoon. 








SILK SCREEN 


PRINTING OUTFIT $11.00 
Self-contained Set with Removable Frome 
Complete with paints, silk, film, squeegee, knife, etc. 
and instruction manual. A professional set for school 
and home use. Designed by |. J. Biegeleisen. 

150-Page Catalog Free to Teachers 
UNIVERSAL 


HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, juc. 
1267 Sixth Ave. (Suite 303), New York, 

















Tt Link Belt Kit 


Coe 





List Price $ .35 
Make the beautiful Miss Ann Belt 


12 Artboard Mats—assorted sizes— .38 
Make Plaques, Hot Pads, Mats, etc. 
4 Artwood Projects—Bracelet, Round -40 


Jewel Box, Napkin Ring & 6 Buttons. 
Artwood may be painted, carved, burnt. 

3 Sq. Ft. Cork and 1 Modeling Copper -56 
Make Book Covers, Mats, Belts, Metal 
Plaques and figures and pins. Value $1.69 


Interesting designs and instructions included: 
Complete Kit for $1.00 plus 20c Shipping Expense. 
Send for Catalog 
PATERIK HANDICRAFT SERVICE 
227 W. Lake St. Chicago, Il. 




















“ART 
WITHOUT 
FRAMES” 


Produced at Pratt Institute 
Under the Supervision of Vincent A. Roy 





‘The idea that Art exists only within frames 
in museums and galleries is as Victorian as 
Horsehair Furniture.”’ 


WHAT IS ART? 
@ Is it Picture-Painting? 


@ Is it the Hobby of the 
Talented few? 


@ Is it Practical for the 
Masses? 





@ Is it of Commercial Value? 
@ Is it a factor of Everyday Life? 


These questions are graphically answered 

in “Art Without Frames”; the booklet also 

presents excellent material for those inter- 
ested in the progress of Art Education. 


Price to Teachers—10 cents each 


THE RELATED ARTS SERVICE 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send............... copies of “ART WITHOUT 
FRAMES.” 
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METAL FOILS 
ror CHRISTMAS PROJECTS 


Teachers of industrial arts and other craftsmen will find a 
variety of uses for copper, brass, aluminum and wter 
foils. Easily worked, attractive in appearance a foam 
pensive, metal foils solve the ‘‘What to make for Christ- 
mas”’ problem. No special tools or equipment are needed 
for Christmas cards and masques, table 
decorations, or tree ornaments. Send 35 
cents for generous sample material and 
instructions ... you will discover many 
interesting possibilities. 






METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, R. | 


10 Thomas Street 








CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES- KILNS 
COLORS - SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


og -% 4 


STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
a (Modeling). 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
































Leathercraft 


Specializing in leathers for tooling, glove leathers, 
lacing, tools andjaccessories. 


Catalog sent on request. 
J. C. LARSON CO. 
180 N. Wacker)Drive, Dept. S. Chicago, Ill. 














, POTTERY AND CERAMIC 
. SUPPLIES 


*, CLAYS... GLAZES ... TOOLS 


-.KILNS...POTTER'’S WHEELS, ETC. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


CERAMIC ATELIER 


923 WN. LASALLE SrT., Cuicaco 
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THE BASKET DANCE 


(Continued from page 100) 


lines out of the way; men and boys 
crowded close to the dancers but never 
once interfering with them. As we 
looked the gay and colorful throng over, 
we noticed that we were the only white 
people there, but had little time to 
reflect over the fact before the two 
women in white had reached their 
places. 


® After facing East for a few moments 
the two women turned and went to the 
boxes and opened them up, taking out 
various articles as they came to them. 
Soon there was a shower of everything 
conceivable being hurled into the air, 
for the theory is: ‘What goes up, must 
come down.” Therefore, if plenty is 
thrown into the sky, the sky in turn will 
reward them plentifully. As the rain of 
manna descended, the milling crowd of 
boys and men eagerly scrambled for 
whatever they could get, while the 
women and children contented them- 
selves with the few things that flew over 
the heads of those on the ground. 


® Boxes of matches with the covers 
removed sailed upwards and scattered 
out over the mob, hard candies were 
trampled under foot and ground into 
the dust. Both matches and candy were 
carefully retrieved and it is doubtful if 
any piece escaped the sharp eyes of 
the older men and young boys. Cake 
and pie tins, crackerjack, bread rolls, 
hanks of yarn, Hopi plaques, yucca 
baskets, pocket knives, apples, jello 
molds, china plates from some mail- 
order house, and whatnot followed in 
quick succession until the boxes were 
emptied. 


® All this time the women forming the 
circle were singing with immobile faces 
and going through the rhythm of the 
dance, while the men and boys scram- 
bled good naturedly, laughing and 
shouting as the various things sailed 
up from the boxes. When a plate or 
pie tin flew onto a roof-top and was 
caught by some fortunate woman there 
was loud applause, and when one flew 
in our direction and was caught in mid- 
air by one of our party, there was even 
louder applause. Occasionally an extra 
choice piece would be claimed by two 
or more men, then a tug-of-war ensued 
which sometimes took on a quarrelsome 
air, and if the contested piece happened 
to be a basket, it was indeed a sorry 
sight when the victor finally held it aloft. 





20%. 


sliced off firing time and 


fuel bill with 


“Hi-k TUBES” 


(higher thermal conductivity) 


“HI-K" TUBES step up thermal conduc- 
tivity and step down firing time some 
20%. An improved refractory; thinner 
walls; approximately double the life of fire 
clay tubes. 


This revolutionary new tube is now stand- 
ard equipment on every Keramic Kiln. 





Don’t buy any kiln till you have checked 
“HI-K’’ Tubes, Super-Arch Construction 
and a dozen other advantages all of which 
are available only in Keramic Kilns! 


Ask for Bulletin 361 


The 
DENVER FIRE CLAY 


om pany 


_ te A me C3) C nd 


DENVER, COLO., U.$. A. 











METAL SUPPLIES 


Distributors of fine moulds and mallets at low prices 
omplete line of metals, hammers, stakes 


MATERIALS FOR ALL CRAFTS 
Send 10 cents for new illustrated catalogue 
ART CRAFT GUILD 


157 Summer Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











EATHERCRAFT 


. «+ for Popular, Practical Training! 


For the art class. Tooling leather. Fancy leather. 


Leather working tools. Project and instruction books. 
NEW—Fleetwood Moccasin Kits, very popular. 
Write for FREE catalog No. 12-SA 
OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








HOBBY- CRAFT w Gers. 








Make beautiful statuettes. wal! p! 
pe om us pec -. Many au bj ec ects. FOR 
4 - a nai, terta C t 
for elementary and vhge hools. Simple XMAS 
ld, “ in ocoior. Wake ce- 
aghtful a one be a" will Slee PROJECTS 
particulars. 
HOBBYCRAFT INC., 341 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, lll. 


9-a 








LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 





FANCY 7 _ 
LEATHERS For many years we have spe- 
whole or half cialized in catering to the 


skins or cut to 


needs of the leathercrafter. 
measure) 


Our stocks are complete . . 


TOOLS : 
DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 
LACINGS 

(both calf and SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
goat skin) 


For samples in Art Leathers 
Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 


Dye Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste 
Slide Fasteners 


Bag Plates 


Book = Se W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid » 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 
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. for School 
Leathercraft Supplies ‘<"; Toon 


We carry a full stock of Leather Lacing and Imitation 

Lacing, Tooling Calf in Skins, Cut Projects, Tools, 

Materials and Designs. Send for New Free ) Catalog. 
Please tion your school and p 


CHAS. A. TOEBE LEATHER co. 


Established 1872 
149 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














GLAZES - STAINS - KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 








Made by a Leading Manufacturer. Write for 
FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 
ALLIED ENGINEERING DIVISION + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Leathercraft .. Metalcraft .. Beadcrafts.. Plastics 
Papercrafts.. Link Projects and other Leisurecrafts 
FREE CATALOG 


LEISURECRAFTS 


1035 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 





















Ideas for Class Work 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
plaques, mirror pictures, copper and ss craft, etc. 
Write for catalog S-11. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. 


- PUPPETS = 
ENJOYABLE PUPPET PROJECTS 
can be completed by your class within avall- 
able time, using our methods and materials. 
Praised by educators for increasing interest in 
all subjects and developing art and craft skills. 
For detailed instructions, send for Hamburg 
Puppet Guild Manual, 50c ‘more usable infor- 
mation than a $5.00 book’’ “Dancing Dolls,” 
a book of 7 plays for only 7 chevecten, 75¢; Pup- 
pet Project program FREE; also list of materials. 


Chicago 





HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, Dept. SA-110, Hamburg, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ Please send 
C0 Manwal, 50c ( Dancing Dolls, 75¢ C Project Outline, Free 
Name sabussiiiolacitibetin leah aeiipeseninieaiiieghdilinteatiabdeaebiasdaniietiaian 
PE i titesnnsnschncdindeinsiiaiie 
10-a 








@ After completing the dance, the 
leaders followed bythe dancers marched 
back to their kiva and there prepared for 
another dance, for this dance is repeated 
at least three times during the day and 
sometimes occurs the second day. Each 
time the dance was performed the sky 
returned the fruits of the earth until 
finally at the last dance, about five in 
the afternoon, the women stood in front 
of the kiva and sent up a shower of all 
that remained. 





A MEXICAN MARKET 


(Continued from page 102) 


awnings; the dogs snoop around every- 
where looking for a stray bone or tortilla. 
The curly-tailed pigs break away from 
clutching arms and slip and slide under- 
foot, and ducks flutter through the 
crowd. 


@ Beyond the walls of the market place 
stands the animal corral, where all the 
burros and oxen and oxcarts are kept, 
and it is almost as chittery-chattery in 
there as it is in the market place. Sights, 
sounds, and smells everywhere! 


@® A market in Mexico— anywhere, 
any time! It's always alive! 


MEXICAN MARKET DAY— 
A PLAYLET 


@ Market Scene. Booth in background with 
awning of bright-colored cloth. Fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables in colorful clusters on counter 
and floor—which represents earth. 

@ Six children, boys and girls, stand in row 
before booth. They are dressed in Mexican-Indian 
costume. The boys wear white pajama-like suits 
with broad red or blue fringed cotton belts under 
coat and dangling below it, large straw hats and 
leather sandals, or feet may be bare. Pantaloons 
are (1) tied around ankles, (2) loose around 
ankles, or (3) rolled up to knees. Girls wear 
white cotton blouses with curved necks and little 
puffed sleeves, both neck and sleeves edged 
with embroidery: long flounced skirts of various 
colors, and wide, dark blue, cotton scarves over 
heads and shoulders. They are barefoot. Each 
boy and girl (either may choose any ware) carries 
the following, real or imitation: 


Vender One: Chicken under arm 
Vender Two: Basket of pineapples on head, hip, 
or under arm 
Vender Three: Long shallow basket of buns on 
head 
Vender Four: Deep basket of corn kernels on 
head, hip, or under arm 
Vender Five: Bouquet of blue daisies in hand 
Vender Six: A little pig under arm 
Venders (all together in 
lively fashion): Oh, we are the venders 
of Mexico, 
Calling ovr wares 
wherever we go. 








THE TRATHAGED SCHOOL 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses {», 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing. 
Design, Sketching, Life, Styling, Fashion Writing 
Fabric Analysis, Fextile, Stage & Screen Design, I p- 
terior Decoration, Window Display, Men's Fashions Draw 
ing, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Ev. 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES .. . . Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES . . Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Desig: 
38 Stupios—90 Instrructors—S4TtH YEAR 
Catalog on Request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











CHICAGO ACADEMY OF ® 


~ . 
Fascinating Di- 
rect-Project 
Training for pro- 
fessional careers in Commercial Art, ‘eee De- 
sign. Interior Decorating, Industrial Design, 
Cartooning, Painting. Special teachers’ courses. 
Faculty of 33 professionals. Get new catalog 

18 South Michigan Avenve, Suite S-11, Chiceoo 





INTERIOR DECORATION 


Four MONTHS’ PRACTICAL TrRainina Courses 
RESIDENT DAY CLASSES START FEB. 3rd 


Send for Catalog 15-R 


HOME STUDY COURSE STARTS AT ONCE 
Send for Catalog 15 
N.Y. ScHooL oF INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 








School of Design for Women 


96th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 
training: B.F.A. degree. Stage- 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLoc. 


1328 W. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


tne for Instructors 
p 
Craft Su plies and Students 
mg OT eee Coe Modeling 
7 pot catalog 7 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP for Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 











EATHERCRAFT 


A PRIMEVAL ART MODERNIZED 
With EASCO'S Project-A-Month Plan Leathercrafting becomes 
school art up-to-the-minute. Progressive lessons, simple in- 
structions, low cost materials and supplies—spell ‘‘tops"’ in the 
field. Send 10c forc and handbook, giving compleie 
details. Dept. T-1 148 State Street 
E. A. SWEET COMPANY, INC., Binghamton, New York 



















MODEL GIFTS 


from clays that harden without firing 
—Marblex and Mexican Pottery Clay. 


Catalog of Clays and Art 
Materials on request . 


American Art Clay Co. 


Indiana 





Indianapolis ° 






















CRAFT GUIL 
628 DRUMMOND PLACE, CHICAGO 
XMAS ... . Have you noticed? 
No catalog or set of books is ever complete enough 
to answer all your handicraft problems. With 
every Craft Guild catalog you get our personalized 
design and information service created to help you 

solve all your problems. 
Remember! Your problem is our problem 
Write for catalog Number 5 


THE “HOUSE OF ALL CRAFTS” 
School Arts, November 1940 
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(All nod heads gaily 

to real or imagin- 

ary passersby): Adids, Adids, Adids!* 
(Venders hold out 

wares temptingly 

as they call.) 


Vender One: I've a chicken to sell, 

And she’s fat and well. 
Vender Two: I've pineapples sweet— 

Oh, what a treat! 
Vender Three: I've buns of white 

For supper tonight. 
(All nod, etc.): Adids, Adids, Adids! 
Vender Four: I've kernels of corn 

I shelled this morn. 
Vender Five: I've daisies blue 

I plucked for you. 
Vender Six: I've a choice little pig 

More little than big! 
All nod, etc.): Adids, Adids, Adids! 


(All together, gaily): Oh, we are the ven- 
ders of Mexico, 
Calling our wares 
wherever we go! 


(All nod, etc.): Adids, Adidés, Adids! 


Curtain 





Hr ay Go with God. Used as our “Goodbye” and 
“ e ‘o.”” 


* . « 


ART WEEK 
November 25—December 1] 


The majority of the 30,000,000 homes in this 
country represent the potential market for Ameri- 
can artists and craftsmen. For the first time on a 
national scale a broad coordinated effort is being 
made to invite the public to see and purchase, at 
moderate prices, original works of art and craft 
articles. 


Under the leadership of Francis Henry Taylor, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
thirty representatives of the foremost art organiza- 
tions and institutions in the country forming a 
National Council, Art Week will be observed 
November 25 to December 1, 1940 with 1,000 
exhibits in as many communities. A nationwide 
program of local sales exhibitions and demonstra- 
tions will be organized and conducted with the 
cooperation of all individuals, groups, organiza- 
tions and agencies, public and private, interested 
in Arts. 


Why not take advantage of Art Week to make 
the public in your community art conscious and 
school art conscious? Ask for C—409. 


According to a recent news release, “The 
Film Information Service’ is a newcomer to the 
field of visual education but is planned to meet 
a long-neglected need. Briefly, it is a liaison 
service between users of 16 mm. films and the 
producers and distributors of such films. Other 
types of visual aids will be covered as well. 

Each month The Film Information Service will 
issue a bulletin listing new films and/or selected 
older films which fit into school programs. 

Schools subscribing to the service may use it 
as a clearing house for their own films. Further 
information on this subject may be had by writing 
for C-410. 
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1110 Printers Building . ° > 





Send §2°° for these 


grand, interesting, teaching collections 
You receive your full money’s worth with 


History of Costume Design 


from the Early Egyptian to the Victorian Period 


Drawings and notes by EUDORA SELLNER 


ow would you like to spread out before you 48 
H costumes worn by men and women during the 
past centuries? Then, these 24 plates showing 48 
different costumes will prove to be one of your 
most valuable helpers. 


These plates do not stop short with the drawings. 
Miss Sellner tells you interesting facts —that wool 
was the material for the Roman Period, silk for the 
period following the Crusade, that the Byzantine 
Period costumes were a mass of glitter and glare 
with jewelry, and the Anglo-Saxon Period costumes 
were rigidly simple. 

If these are the things you would like to know, 
as well as how the frills, collars, cut of sleeves, and 
decorations were arranged and, in addition, the 
proper color harmonies for each costume — then 
History of Costume Design is just what you want. 


The drawings are printed on a soft finish card- 
board suitable for crayon or water colors and each 
plate tells you what colors to use with the names of 
the colors according to the reliable Munsell Color 
System. Asystem widely used by artists, architects, 
and printers for giving an absolute identity to 
each color. 


There must be something unusual found only in 
these plates because 15 large printings have already 
been purchased by teachers—the portfolio is now 
in its 16th printing. This is the sort of recommen- 
dation which counts. 


No. 102 Price per set, $1.00 
AMERICAN COSTUMES 


Twelve plates cover the period of costume in 
America from 1775 to 1925—Leg-of-Mutton Sleeve 
Period, Bustle Period, Colonial Period. It’s a 
delight to work from these plates because we can 
find similar costumes in the family album. 


If you like to see the costumes of “‘only yesterday”’ 
then you’ll get many a smile from the hobble skirt, 
sheath gown and, the darling of the lot, the 
“‘flapper’’ clothes. 


No. 101 Price per set, $1.00 


SEND $2.00 for both, or 5 sets for $9.00 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 














Worcester, Mass. 








A New Method 


RELIEVES CRAMPED DRAWING 
. . « DEVELOPS ORIGINALITY 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


by Jane Rehnstrand and 
Margaret Rehnstrand 


Easy to teach. Easy to do. Requires no 
special materials. Here’s the latest method 
of developing power of expression in your 
students. Creative expression deals more 
with the varied expressions of personality 
and individuality, rather than technical 
skill. Gives your designs a free, rhythmic 
movement. 

There are 22 plates, 844"x 11”, containing nearly 100 different illustrations and 

examples. Mediums used are graphite, crayon, finger paint and a novel idea of 

using flat brush and paint mixed with turpentine or gasoline. 

You'll be surprised at the ease with which you can teach this interesting method 

of designing and sketching. 

Explanatory footnotes and complete instructions make this one of the most 

desirable publications of today. Written and “‘!1strated by two leaders based on 

the lessons worked out in their classes. 


Order your copy today... send for No. 251... Price $2.50 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 1110 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 


Enclosed is $2.50—please send Creative Expression 














Timely Art Publications... 203 yor. uine wank 


FVate Mico) bt an c-t-(ol ab bale Mucosa ¢ 


101 Costume, American, 1775-1925 . $1.00 ART TEACHING BOOKS 
102 Costume Design, History of 


4 » The Art Teacher by Pedro J. Lemos, 492 

251 C Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10" 1.00 pages—38¢4 illustrations—68 in color 
reative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 . 

106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . . 1.00| Applied Art by Pedro J. Lemos, 398 
108 Howto DrawHuman Head,11x14" 1.00| Pages—304 illustrated, 37 pp. in color 
158 HowtoDraw Human Figure,11x14” 1.50| Art Ages by Pedro J. Lemos, 40—10x14” 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates,8144x11" . 1.50] plates—historical . 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 | Bookbinding for Beginners by Pcie 


120 Lettering, 21 plates . 1.00 Bean, 128 pp.—49 lesson problems 
195 oo Drawing, 16 plates, 1.95 Color Cement Handicraft by Pedro J. 


118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates. 1.00 and Reta A. Lemos—200 — * 

156 Old World Decorative Designs . 1.50 Cartooning —Har riett Weaver, 51 pages 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 1034 x 1334”—23 of illustrations 

104 Poster Panels, 16 platesincolor . 1.00! Magic Realm of The Arts by ace 
114 Shipsin Decoration, 17 plates. . 1.00 Turner Bailey—56 pages 


CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro J. Lemos 5 complete plays 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . $2.00 | Selling Art to the Community by Beula 
109 Block Printing, 17 plates,8!14x11" 1.00} M. Wadsworth—33 illustrated pages 
116 Leathercraft, 17 plates, 8 Vx 11” . 1.00|Symbolism for Artists by H. T. Bailey 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 1,00 and Ethel Pool—3000 symbols—248pp. 4.50 





Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 

SCHOOL ARTS, 1110 Printers Building, Worcester Lansing, Mich: Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee,W 

Mass:, or to the following school supply companies: Los es, Calif: Amer.Seating Co.,6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
Chicago. Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 3100 W. Cherry St. ; 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 421 Mission St. 

City Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 
In CANADA at Canadian prices to Moyer School Supplies Ltd. 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, toon, Edmonton 


Please send the following titles, numbers 


Enclosed in payment is $ 


City and State 
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READERS INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 


NOVEMBER 1940 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts ; - Wa 
Moore Institute of Art ; - Wa 
N. Y. School of Interior Denseuiion ; - Wa 
Pratt Institute F : - Wa 
Traphagen School of Fashion P ' , ‘ - Wa 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company. ‘ ; Cover 4 
Binney & Smith Company 
Milton Bradley Company . 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 
J. L. Hammett Company. ; 
Chas. M. Higgins Company, Inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Rosenthal Company 

Talens & Son ; 

F. Weber Company. 

Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Milton Bradley Company . 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

Geo. R. Momyer . 

Pacific Press Publishing Raveciation 
Related Arts Service . 

Thayer & Chandler. 

Universal Handicrafts Garsieo 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 


American Art Clay Company 
Denver Fire Clay Company 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
Ferro E 1 Corporati 

Alfred Field & Co., Inc. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Metal Crafts Supply Company . 
Stur-Dee Supply Co. ‘ 
Thayer & Chandler 

United Clay Mines ‘ 
Universal Handicrafts Saxtes 


ART FILMS 





Garrison Films 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Art Clay Company . 
American Handicrafts Company 
Art Craft Guild 

Ceramic Atelier 

Craft Guild . ; 
Dwinnell Craft Shop ; 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

Ferro Enamel Corp. 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Hobby Craft, Inc. ; 

Horton Handicraft a 
Leisurecrafts . : 

Metal Crafts Supply Quen 
O-P Craft Company : 
Paterik Handicraft Service 
Stur-Dee Supply Company 
Thayer & Chandler 

United Clay Mines : ‘ 
Universal Handicrafts Service 


LEATHER, TOOLS, AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. - 

W. A. Hall & Son 

J. L. Hammett Company 
Horton Handicraft Company 
J. C. Larson Company 

Osborn Brothers 

E. A. Sweet Company 

Chas. A. Toebe 

Universal Handicrafts Service 
Wilder & Company 


MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 
Hamburg Puppet Guild 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 


George R. Momyer , : 
Perry Pictures Company, The 


TRAVEL AND TOURS 
Santa Fe R. R. ; : ; : ; ; ; . 
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